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Ghoul you sit upon a cloud, 


you would not see the 
boundary line between one 
country and another, nor the 
boundary stone between a 
farm and a farm. 


It is a pity you cannot sit 
upon a cloud. 


_. . Kahlil Gibran 
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Use of Audiphone for auricular training at Philadelphia Public Day School for the Deaf 


The Western Electric 6035-A Audiphone is being used in a number of schools for the 
deafened, as well as in many churches and in the club rooms of at least ten Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing. . . .This Audiphone can be easily installed for portable 
use or can be installed permanently without great expense. Each child has ind 
vidual volume control. The Audiphone can be used with either alternating or direct 


current lighting circuits. ... The 6035-A 


Audiphone is a Bell Telephone Labora- — 
tories development of the principle of Ta ad 
radio amplification as applied to the prob- 


lems of the hard of hearing. Information ELECTRIC COMPANY 


may be had by writing to the dis- 
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This issue of the Votta Review is devoted 
especially to material of interest to parents, 
because the children are now at home for the 
summer vacation. The August number also 
will be made up with the parents particularly 
in mind. There is copy for teachers as well. 
however, and each group will be interested 
in that which concerns the other. 


Janet P. Shaw is a writer. In preparation 
for this paper on Boy Scout work she visited 
or wrote to every school for the deaf in the 
United States where she could learn that such 
work was in progress. A great many of these 
were most kind in supplying information and 
illustrations. Miss Shaw hopes to have an ar- 
ticle about deaf Girl Scouts ready in the near 
future. 


Great interest in the rehabilitation of “Old 
lronsides” prompted Coralie N. Kenfield, a 
California lip reading teacher, to make prac- 
tice material on the subject for children. 


The paper by E. A. Stevenson, Superinten- 
dent of the California School for the Deaf, is 
reprinted from the little paper issued by that 
stitution. 


THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 





Grace A. Waldron is a teacher of the deaf 
in Lynn, Mass. 

In “Home and School,” Charlotte Underhill, 
the mother of a deaf child now grown to be 
a useful member of the home community, 
gives to other mothers suggestions to help in 
choosing a school; Caroline A. Yale presents 
an inspiring account of the successful work of 
deaf young men; Lucile M. Moore reviews the 
new edition of the Beattie Geography, well 
known in most schools for the deaf. 

Angeline Fullington is a supervising teacher 
in the advanced department of the Mt. Airy 
School, Philadelphia. 

After graduation at the Salem, Mass., Nor- 
mal School, Elizabeth May completed the 
training course at Clarke School and began 
her first teaching experience in September, 
1930, at the Central New York School for the 
Deaf. 

Harriet Montague, formerly Harriet An- 
drews, has long been a popular contributor to 
the Votta Review. Just now she is engaged 
in some special work for parents at the Volta 
Bureau, while her revision of “The Story of 
Lip-Reading.” by Fred DeLand, is on the 
press in Baltimore. 
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Boy Scout Work Among the Deaf 


By Janet P. SHaw 


since accepted Boy Scout work as 

one of the most important and 
interesting phases of work with adoles- 
cent boys of practically all classes and 
degrees of ability. Although the organi- 
zation is only twenty-one years old, it 
has grown with such rapidity that it now 
numbers over three quarters of a million 
members in the United States alone, and 
it is said that there are troops in every 
civilized country of the world. Just how 
many of these Scouts are deaf, it is 
dificult to say, as separate records of the 
different classes of handicapped boys are 
not kept at Scout headquarters and no 
mention of the work is made in statistics 
of the deaf. 

It is certain, however, that deaf troops 
were formed as early as the fall of 
1910, only a few months after the or- 
ganization was planned by Lord Baden- 
Powell, and that the work among deaf 
boys has grown quietly, but steadily, 
each year. The number of patrols in a 
given school often varies from year to 
year and occasionally a school fails to 
organize a troop for a year or so. But 
at the present time, the majority of the 
larger institutions for the deaf average 
from one to three successful groups and 
new patrols are being added each year. 

It is an inspiring thought to all who 
are interested in the advance of these 
young people that today, from Boston 
to Vancouver, and from Florida to the 
far-off Philippines, deaf Boy Scouts are 
doing their daily good turns and keep- 
ing step with their hearing brothers in 
the great movement toward a better man- 
hood for the nation. 


T ss majority of educators have long 


In some ways Scout work is so pe- 
culiarly adapted to the needs of the 
deaf that it can hardly be ignored by 
their teachers. Most of the Scout train- 
ing is planned to provide sense educa- 
tion—especially that of the hand and 
eye—and this cannot help being of 
unusual value to boys who must depend 
on such ability to compensate for the 
loss of hearing. 


At the World-Wide Jamboree, held in 
England two years ago, over seventy- 
three nationalities were represented, and 
almost as many different languages. In 
their efforts to cope with the problems 
of this modern Tower of Babel, the lead- 
ers soon discovered that the only lan- 
guage understood by all the Scouts pres- 
ent—the universal language of Scoutdom 
—was the Indian sign language which 
is very similar to that of the deaf. The 
few deaf Scouts present were therefore 
possessed of considerable advantage in 
making international friendships. 

Prominent teachers who have had long 
experience in Scout work for the deaf 
have suggested other values which they 
have discovered. Superintendent Betts, 
of the Central New York Institution, at 
Rome, New York, has found after thir- 
teen years experience in Scouting that 
“giving the deaf child the same ad- 
vantages as you give the hearing is help- 
ing him to gain more confidence in him- 
self and getting him out of the clannish 
rut that the deaf tend to get into.” 

He adds, “We contend that as the 
deaf must be returned to a hearing world 
after their school days are over, we 
must give them as much auxiliary train- 
ing as possible to help them take part 
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in and sympathize with the social activi- 
ties of the hearing. An illustration of 
this is the fact that some of our first 
scouts who have married and have sons 
of their own, are planning to have their 
hearing children join Scout troops as 
soon as they are old enough. The under- 
standing sympathy is there.” 


Superintendent H. H. McManaway of 
the School for the Deaf at Staunton, 
Virginia, writes: “Our Scoutmaster feels 
that the work is especially valuable for 
the deaf boy because it furnishes him 
with much training and information of 
a practical nature, which he probably 
would not get in any other way, but 
which the hearing boy has far better 
opportunity to obtain through conversa- 
tions which he overhears in his own 
family, or through direct instruction 
from his parents. From the standpoint 


of character building, training in citizen- 
ship, and especially in sportmanship, we 
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SCOUT ACTIVITIES AT THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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have found Boy Scout work exceedingly 
valuable. The improvement in courtesy 
and discipline and the change in the 
attitude of the Scouts has been marked.” 

Mr. A. L. Houdyshell, Head Master 
for nine years of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf and founder of the troop there, 
says, “If teachers of the deaf wish to 
bring their pupils into contact with 
normal boys and promote healthy rivalry 
and mutual understanding, I know of no 
better training than Scout work.” Dr. 
O. M. Pittenger, Superintendent of the 
same school and one of the firmest sup- 
porters of Scouting, endorses this opit 
ion and adds “Scout work makes poe 
sible better scholastic training in the 
school and enables us to raise our edu 
cational standards. One of the greatest 
needs of the deaf is more varied e& 
periences to enable them to grasp the 
instruction which we are trying to give 
them, and Scout work supplies this in 
an unusual degree.” 
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A few pages taken almost at random 
from the records of various troops will 
perhaps show even more clearly the 
unusual appeal and value of the work 
to deaf boys. Although it is difficult to 
trace the history of Scouting in the 
schools for the deaf, it is probable that 
the Ohio School has the honor of or- 
ganizing one of the earliest troops of 
deaf Scouts. This school enlisted its first 
patrol in the fall of 1910 under the 
direction of the late Superintendent J. W. 
Jones, and the organization forms one 
of the finest monuments to the beloved 
teacher. For more than twenty years the 
school has never failed to support at 
least one strong troop, and often there 
are two or three patrols. Rivalry be- 
tween the different teams runs high. The 
general excellence of the work is proved 
by the number of prizes won by the boys 
and the fact that, in competition with 
hearing Scouts, they won the champion- 
ship of Franklin County for two succes- 
sive years and secured permanent posses- 
sion of the County trophy. 

The World War, with its patriotic in- 
spiration and great opportunities for ser- 
vice, was responsible for the formation 
of Scout troops in many schools. One 
of the most important of these is Troop 
106, the strong organization in the Clarke 
School at Northampton, Massachusetts. 
This group was formed in 1917 by Fred- 
erick Bergan, an alumnus of the school, 
and has had a remarkable record of 
community service. 

During the War the deaf Scouts at 
Northampton collected a library of one 
hundred and fifty books for the soldiers 
of the A. E. F. and sold almost $35,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds. In 1919 they 
planted a tree on the school grounds in 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt and con- 
ducted impressive ceremonies in honor 
of their friend. And, more recently, they 
formed a part of the double rank of 
Scouts that lined the streets of North- 
ampton when Ex-President Coolidge and 
his wife (a former teacher at Clarke 
School) were welcomed back to their 
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old home by the citizens of the town. 

The boys of Troop 106 have also held 
their own in various contests with hear- 
ing Scouts. In the first Annual Rally 
of Hampshire County Scouts, held in the 
arena of Smith Agricultural College, the 
Clarke Scouts won third place in a pro- 
gram comprising Semaphore signaling, 
stretcher making, equipment race, patrol 
centipede, fireman’s lift race, Morse sig- 
naling, first aid, knot making, fire by 
friction, clothes pin race. The following 
year, although only thirteen boys entered 
the contests, they won forty prizes and 
scored fifty-eight points. They also won 
third place and honorable mention for 
essays they prepared during “Book 
Week,” in a contest in which two hun- 
dred Scouts took part. 

The prize for originality in the meth- 
ods they have adopted to make their 
meetings interesting we believe should 
be awarded to the patrol at Malone, New 
York. This group was organized in the 
fall of 1928 by Mr. Darrel Rider, one 
of the teachers in the school, and shortly 
after was given a large room to use as 
headquarters. The boys soon decided that 
they wanted to see the place suitably 
decorated and fitted up and they went 
to work. Each of the patrols chose a 
corner to care for and painted it in the 
patrol colors—green and black, blue and 
yellow, or red, white and blue. When 
the Scoutmaster had decorated the fourth 
corner in orange and black, the school 
colors, the room was gay enough to 
please anybody. Three ladders, one for 
each patrol, were then painted on the 
wall in the same colors, and a card- 
board Scout was fastened to each in such 
a manner as to show the progress of 
each patrol in the inter-patrol contests 
which were held at almost every meet- 
ing. Snap shots of the members, the 
Scout Oath and Law, and a black and 
orange compass were also added to the 
wall decorations, and orange-colored cur- 
tains with a pattern of black fleur de lis 
were hung at the windows. 

The boys also provided the Scout- 
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master with a speaker's table, arranged 
shelves to hold the merit badge litera- 
ture, Scout books, etc.; stocked a closet 
with all the equipment for first aid, and 
finally hung swinging rings and trapezes 
from the ceiling. They purchased all 
this equipment themselves and planned 
the decorations. 

These Scouts have made a remarkable 
record in their other activities. In the 
first eight months after the troop was 
formed, they won one hundred and sixty- 
three Merit Badges and gained the fol- 
lowing ranks: Tenderfoot, 6; Second 
class, 14; First class, 12; Star Scouts, 6; 
and Life Scouts, 1. They formed a basket 
ball team which won all the games 
played, demonstrated various forms of 
hand work in store windows, and pre- 
sented entertainments of tumbling, acro- 
batic feats, etc., in the theatres. 

Last June, twenty of the boys with 
their Scoutmasters attended the North 
Country Rally in Canton, New York, 
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THE SCOUTS OF THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF ENJOY BIRD STUDY 


and had a most enjoyable time meeting 
Dan Beard, as well as the Scouts of the 
nearby towns. Although a thousand Scouts 
took part in the contests, the deaf boys 
secured, in the preliminary events, first 
place in the chariot, obstacle, and wheel- 
barrow races, and third in the boiling 
contest. In the finals, they captured first 
place in the wheel-barrow and _chariél 
races, and model air-plane flying. Not 
a bad record for any twenty boys. 
Another strong organization is Troop 
76 in the Indiana School for the Deaf 
in Indianapolis. During five years since 
its organization in 1922, this group has 
ranked as “Standard Troop”—that is, it 
has received a grade of over 80 per cent 
in the requirements for perfect work laid 
down by the National Council. Two of 
the Scoutmasters, Mr. A. L. Houdyshell 
and Mr. A. H. Norris, have served ever 
since the troop was formed and a third, 
Mr. Clarence Miller, has been Assistant 
Scoutmaster for five years. These met 
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have given generously of their time and 
have developed the troop into an ex- 
cellent organization. Last year it in- 
cluded among its members one of the 
few deaf Eagle Scouts in the country, 
Earl Rensberger. Another member, Theo- 
dore Waisner, lacked only three Badges 
to be eligible for the coveted rank. The 
troop now numbers forty, but it some- 
times enrolls as many as ninety boys. 

These boys are especially fortunate 
in their codperation with hearing Scouts. 
They belong to the strong Indianapolis 
Council and share all the privileges of 
beautiful Camp Chank-tun-un-gi, one of 
the finest Scout camps in the country. 
The Indiana boys have been very suc- 
cessful with the interesting and original 
stunts and exhibits they have prepared 
for various events sponsored by the local 
Council. Their most dearly prized pos- 
session is a six-foot case filled to over- 
flowing with badges, pennants, loving 
cups, etc., which the troop has won at 
different times in contests with hearing 
Scouts. That case alone is worth to the 
school morale all that the Troop has 
cost in time and effort. 
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In 1926, the boys won the Parade 
Trophy for the best float entered in the 
Scout Parade. Their float showed a 
camping scene in a _ miniature forest 
with tent, camp-fire, and complete Boy 
Scout camping equipment. Two Scouts 
were busy making the fire by friction 
and preparing to cook supper, while 
others grouped around, engaged in sig- 
nalling, knot-tying, basket weaving, and 
other Merit Badge activities. 

That same year the deaf boys also 
won first place in a stunt program in 
which more than forty troops of the city 
took part. The stunt presented was called, 
“A Regular Meeting Carried on in Our 
Way.” The boys followed the program 
of all Scout meetings, with the Salute to 
the Flag, Scout Oath, minutes, etc., and 
gave examples of various kinds of work 
for Merit Badges, but every part of the 
work was presented in both spoken and 
sign language. They won many compli- 
ments for the originality of their stunt 
as well as their proficiency in Scout 
work. 

For several years the members have 
also taken part in the annual “Indian- 





ONE PATROL OF THE TROOP AT THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL BUSY AT ITS 
REGULAR MEETING IN A CORNER OF THE BOY SCOUT ROOM 
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THE DEAF SCOUTS OF ROME, N. Y., STAGE A DEMONSTRATION OF SCOUT. 
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ING WORK 


apolis Boy Scout Exposition” which is 
held during the spring vacation of the 
public schools in a down town hall. 
For this event, the various troops of the 
city prepare booths illustrating in as 
interesting a way as possible the work 
done for some Merit Badge. In 1927 
and 1928, the deaf Scouts chose to repre- 
sent their skill in basketry, and prepared 
excellent exhibits under the direction of 
Assistant Scoutmaster Clarence Miller, 
the teacher of Sloyd work in the school. 

In the Exhibition last year, they 
illustrated the kind of work they do in 
Dairying, and won second honors for 
their very interesting booth. The boys 
took great pride in presenting the latest 
sanitary methods of milking, Pasteurizing 
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DEAF SCOUTS OF THE ROME, N. Y., SCHOOL ON A 
FOURTEEN-MILE HIKE 


milk, separating the cream for butter, 
churning, etc., and they even brought 
to the hall a pure-bred Holstein cow 
from the school herd in order ‘to make 
the exhibit more realistic. What Bossy 
thought of the occasion we haven't heard, 
but the boys voted it a great success. 
And if any of them ever needs a job, 
almost any up-to-date dairy man who 
saw the booth, would give him one for 
the asking. 

Some idea of the interests of the 
members of Troop 76 may be gained 
from the list of Merit Badges given last 
year. The boys qualified for badges in 
painting, personal health, public health, 
swimming, civics, firemanship, athletics, 


(Continued on Page 328) 
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Maida’s Story 


Y NAME is Maida. I am three 
M years old. Something is the 
matter with my ears. I don’t 
know what people say when they move 
their mouths. I cannot talk yet, but you 
must not call me dumb. By and by I will 
learn to talk. I am learning things all the 
time that will help me to talk after a while. 
I can hear a little. I can hear my 
mother when she sings 
in my ear. [I like it. 
I like to sit on her lap 
and feel her sing. She 
sings a song that goes: 
Heigh Baby, Ho Baby 
Shut your eyes tight! 
I feel her voice. There 
is another song about 
a Walloping Window 
Blind that my mother 
sings. It goes fast and 
loud. I feel my mother when she sings it, 
and she feels alive. I like to feel live 
things. I like to feel the piano and the 
radio. I put my hand on the radio and 
know the box is alive when the light is on. 
Sometimes the noise is so loud I can hear 
it if I put my head against it. 

When my mother sings, I try to sing, 
too. Sometimes I go la, la, la, and my 
mother hugs me, because I can make a 
voice. But she does not try to teach me 
to talk. Some day a teacher will do that. 

My mother teaches me other things. 
She talks to me all the time. She throws 
my ball, and says, 
“See the ball!” She 
says, “Throw the 
ball!” and I throw 

Sometimes she 


AS : 

. a throws the ball be- 
hind the door, or 
behind a bush if 
we are out in the 
yard, and then she 
says, “Where is the 
ball?” and I run 





and find it. I like to play games of hid- 
ing things and looking for them. I al- 
ways find them. We hunt for lots of 
things: peanuts and thimbles and bean 
bags. I play bean bag with my father. 

I know the names of lots of things at 
the table. When my mother says “bread” 
I can point to it. I 
know potato, too, 
and apple, and milk. 
My mother says 
these words to me 
many times, and 
shows me what they 
mean—the red apple 
and the round, white 
potato, and the glass 
of milk. After a 
while I remember and point to any one 
she says. I like that game, too. I like to 
watch people when they talk. 

When my mother dresses me, she says 
“shoe” and I know what she means. To- 
day I handed her my sock 
instead, just to fool her, 
and make her think I did 
not know. She said “sock,” 
and showed me the sock, 
and then she said “shoe,” 
and showed me the shoe. 
I was sorry I had pre- 
tended I did not know, so 
I gave her both of my 
shoes. I laughed and my 
mother hugged me. 

I know colors, 
too. I know “blue” 
and “yellow” and 
“red.” This morn- 
ing my mother put 
my blue dress on 
me. I like my 
blue dress. But 
she got out my 
white socks. I 
shook my head. I 
ran to find the 
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blue socks and showed them to my mother, 
because they are the same color as my 
dress. She hugged me, and she let me put 
them on. I put them on myself. I can 
almost tie my shoes myself, but not quite. 
My mother lets me try, though. She waits 
till I tie the strings, and then she makes 
the bows. Soon I will be able to make a 
bow, too. I like to do things. 

The thing that will help me most of 
all is what they call lip reading. It is 
not hard to learn when you are little. I 
can lip read “father” and “mother” when 


anybody says these words, and | know 


what they mean. That was the first 
thing I learned. I knew 
that “mother” was the 


woman who sang to me, 
and dressed me, and took 
me in her arms. I love my 
mother. “Father” is tall. 
I love him, too. He plays 
After I learned 
and “mother” I 
see that every- 
body has a name. Soon I 
learned “brother” and 
“sister.” These words are easy. Don't 
say hard words to me that are made in 
the throat. A word like “cake” is very 
hard to see. I can’t understand “cake.” 
It isn’t very good for me, anyhow. “Can- 
dy” is a hard word, too. If you look in 
the glass while you say those words, you 
will see why I cannot understand them. 

There are lots of things my mother 
wants to learn about me. She writes let- 
ters to find out. She goes to visit schools, 
too, and sometimes she takes me along. 
There are other boys and 
girls who are deaf. My 
mother reads about some 
of them in a magazine. It 
is called the Votta Re- 
view. When it comes my 
mother sits right down and 
reads it. I like to look at 
the pictures. Yesterday it 
was in the mail, and I 
opened it. I liked the 
boys and girls. I thought 


with me. 
“father” 
began to 
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it would be fun to cut them out. | 
wasn't quite sure my mother would like 
it, so I sat on the porch behind the 
My mother came and found me. 
She took the magazine away and said 
“No, no.” She gave me some other pic- 
tures, but I did not like them so well. 

My mother read my father some pieces 
in the magazine. One was about a deaf 


swing. 


girl like me, only she is twelve years old 
and she can talk and read the lips, and 
next year she will go to a school with 


When my 


girls who can _ hear. father 
heard that, he said, 
“That is something to 
look forward to.” 
Another piece was 
about a deaf boy who 
is in college and is 
going to be an archi- 
tect. I don’t know 
what an architect is, 
but it sounds nice. 


Perhaps I will be that, 


too. I am going to do everything when | 








grow up. 

I can read a little bit. I know “a 
baby” and “an automobile.” My mother 
wrote those words on cards. Then she 


showed me a picture of a baby and a 
picture of an automobile. We cut out: 
lots of pictures of babies and _ auto- 
mobiles and pasted them in a_ book. I 
can tell which card says “a baby” and 
whith says “an automobile.” I like to 
read. My father said, “She is too little 
to read,” but mother said, “It will give 
her more language.” 

I am glad my mother is learning how 
to teach me. If you have a little deaf 
boy or girl and want to learn all the 
things my mother does for me, write to 
the Volta Bureau and they will tell you. 
how to begin. 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Ask them 
chon the American Association to Pro 


mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


It is a long name, but it is a good thing 


for deaf boys and girls. 


Yours truly, 
MaIDA. 


The address is 1537 35th 
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Old Ironsides 


By Corauie N. KENFIELD 


66 LD IRONSIDES” will visit the 

() eves ports of the United 

States this summer, if the pro- 

posed disposition of the reconditioned 
frigate “Constitution” is carried out. As 
a lesson in patriotism, and in anticipation 
of visits to the old ship, the following ma- 
terial has been prepared for use at home 
with deaf and hard of hearing children. 
It may be used for lip reading material 
where the child has sufficient language to 
understand, or it may be given the child 
to read. The photographs were taken last 
summer during my visit at the Boston 
Navy Yard. 

I am going to tell you something about 
a famous war ship. 

The name of the ship is the “Constitu- 
tion.” 
The word “constitution” means “the 
law.” 

Today we do not call this ship the Con- 
stitution. 

We speak of it by another name. We 
call it “Old Ironsides.” 

Old [ronsides was built a long time ago, 
and she was launched at Boston, Septem- 
ber 20, 1797. 


She was not very large. When you see 


her this summer you will wonder how she 
managed to fight in a war. 

You will be surprised at her sails. There 
are so many sails and they are so large 


that you will wonder why the old ship did 





THE STERN, SHOWING THE SHIP’S NAME 








U. S. FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION” 


not roll over on her side and go down. 

This old ship carried forty-four guns. 
These guns were small. 

In the war of 1812, Old Ironsides was in 
charge of Captain Isaac Hull and she cap- 
tured many ships, much to the surprise of 
everybody. 

You know how many stars and stripes 
we have on our flag. If I ask you the ques- 
tion, “How many stars and stripes has the 


flag of the United States?” You will 
reply, “Forty-eight stars and_ thirteen 


stripes,” and you will be able to tell me 
why there are forty-eight stars and thir- 
teen stripes on the flag. 

The flag that flew from Old Ironsides’ 
masthead contained only fifteen stars, 
for at the time of the war of 1812, our 
Union was a union of only fifteen states. 

After the war of 1812, Old Ironsides 
became a flagship. In 1830 she was said 
to be unseaworthy and orders were given 
that she should be broken up. People did 


not wish to see Old Ironsides destroyed. 
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One man felt so sorry about it that he 
wrote a poem. The poem is called Old 
Tronsides. Perhaps you know that the av. 
thor’s name is Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Repeat the first four lines of the poem; 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 

Because Dr. Holmes wrote this poem 
about the old ship, Old Ironsides was not 
destroyed. Today the old ship is ready to 
sail the seas. The school children of 
America helped to make this possible, 
They loved the old ship and they gave 


money to have it repaired and rebuilt. 





The Deaf Child at Home 


tendent of the California State Schools 

for the Deaf, Mr. E. A. Stevenson, 
gives the following sensible advice to par- 
ents on the treatment of their deaf children 
while at home during the summer vaca- 
tion: 

The present school year is rapidly com- 
ing to aclose. Within a month or so your 
children will be home again for the sum- 
mer. For some children this will be the 
first year under instruction. For others, 
this year spells the last period of formal 
school work. Each presents its own prob- 
lem. 

To many parents the accomplishments 
attained by their children will be amazing 
and very pleasing. To some, the only dif- 
ference they can observe will be the im- 
provement in discipline, in physical 
growth, and in table manners. Then 


I: the California News, the Superin- 


again, some parents will be somewhat dis- 
appointed because their children are not 
yet on the same level in every way with 
the hearing brothers and sisters of the 
family. 

There is much that the parent, and, in 


fact, the entire family can do in the sum 
mer months to aid the deaf member of the 
group. Keep in mind that we have been 
diligent and deeply interested in your 
child all year. Our task has been doubly 
hard since we have acted in the dual capa- 
city of teacher and parent. Our responsi 
bility has not only been that of instructing 
your child in the mastership of mechanical 
speech, lip reading, use and comprehen 
sién of language and allied subjects, but 
also of breaking down bad habits, build 
ing up character, and development of 
proper mental attitude and reactions. All 
this demands constant and persistent super 
vision and interest and requires several 
years of care and effort. There can be no 
let up, especially in the early years of 
a deaf child’s life. If we have succeeded 
in certain good habit formation, and like 
wise have established satisfactory and em 
couraging speech results and language 
accomplishment, your feeling for such 
should be so strong as to make you more 
than desirous to cooperate. This you cat 
do while the child is at home with you for 
the summer months. Regardless of the 
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age of your child, whether he be seven 
years of age or sixteen, you can continue 
our work by endeavoring to follow the 
suggestions listed below: 

1. Treat him as a member of the family 
and do not make him feel that he is dif- 
ferent or apart from the others. 

2. Do not indulge him, pamper him, or 
make allowance for him in any way. If 
you do, you are spoiling him and making 
his life abnormal and difficult. Let him 
understand and meet actual conditions of 
life, with the happy and dull moments, its 
pleasures and disappointments. 

3. Do not become impatient with him 
if he fails to understand your directions 
and wishes. Be slow to anger at his short- 
comings, but be quick 
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he should have daily practice in its use. 

6. Each child takes home a Year Book 
or a Summer Journal Book in June. The 
school arranges this so that you can help 
him at home. Do what you can and see 
that he does something. Your interest and 
assistance will mean much. 

7. In all your effort and help, do not, 
above all things, try to teach him how to 
speak or to form certain combinations. 
Leave this for the trained teacher. Use 
speech and merely be satisfied for him to 
imitate. If he has residual hearing, or 
sound perception, let him try to imitate 
the sound through the ear. 

8. Do not listen or pay any attention 
to statements, letters, or literature about 

“cures for deafness. 





to observe his speech Ask the school authori- 
and language limitations HE training which a ties and we will advise 
and strive to explain to deaf child receives you. If you wish infor- 
him in simple and clear at home will greatly in- mation about deafness, 
speech or written lan- fluence his future life. methods of teaching. 
guage. He will be quick The foundation for the what you can expect, 
to understand and his oral instruction of the what is best for your 
little heart will beat deaf in the United States child, write the school 
with pleasure in seeing was laid by two mothers superintendent and he 
your loving understand- who determined that will give you the neces- 
ing and interest. their little deaf daugh- sary information. You 

4. Speak to him in a ters should not be dumb. will be certain to ob- 
clear and simple man- tain the truth and the 











ner. Use language ex- 
pressions within his range of under- 
standing. Use complete sentences and be 
natural. If your child finds difficulty in 
reading lips, do not be disappointed and 
discouraged. Successful lip reading re- 
quires many years of patience and effort 
and cannot be attained over night. To 
some deaf children, it is never attainable. 
Several factors govern and determine such 
acomplishment. However, never feel that 
this ability is the sole measure of a deaf 
child’s mental condition. 

5. Use English as often as you can. Be 
slow and particular in the use of English. 
Make him write and use correct English. 
Show and explain his mistakes. If you 
speak a foreign language, do not use it in 
any way with him. He needs English and 


proper information will 
be given you gladly and without cost. 

9. Make your child’s summer a happy 
and profitable one. Have him live in a 
normal way, accepting the day’s ups and 
downs with his hearing brothers and sisters, 
and thereby secure the proper develop- 
ment. Be good to him but not too lenient. 
Make him understand the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Do not make 
exceptions for him. Make him feel as 
one of the family. 

In doing these things, your child will 
be greatly benefited and will be aided 
in making his adjustment. His work at 
school each succeeding year will be better. 
Fifty per cent of his difficulties will be 
overcome and he will be a happier and 
more contented child. 
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Safety 


By Grace A. WALDRON 


: | SHE Lynn Public Schools take pride 
in their record of safety, no accident 
having occurred on a school day to 

any school-age child in recent years. 

The Lynn Class for the Deaf, which is 
located in one of the large schools in the 
heart of the city, began the school year of 
1929-30 with the word Safety as its motto. 
We opened our campaign of daily vigil- 
ance by carefully planning the children’s 
routes to school, eliminating street cross- 
ings wherever possible. 

It was necessary to make out time 
schedules of the various cars and trains 
which our children use in traveling to and 
from school. Fifteen children out of the 
class of twenty-three come from six neigh- 
boring cities and towns as well as all parts 
of greater Lynn to a central square where 
they are met by the class attendant who 
accompanies them to the building. The 
remaining eight who walk to school live 
in the immediate vicinity. They were in- 
structed to cross on the painted crosswalks 
wherever possible, at corners where the 
school traffic officers are stationed. 


In the class rooms a definite time was 
spent in teaching the children the meaning 








& 





THEY H 


AVE LEARNED TO CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY 


of the traffic lights or signals. This was 
done by means of games using colored 
disks to represent the lights—Red for Stop, 
Yellow for Walk, and Green for Autos Go, 
The games were lots of fun, especially 
for the boys who were trucks and cars 
that rushed along when another child held 
up a green disk. 

Drills on the words street, sidewalks, 
lights, and policeman were given during 
spelling and language periods. We used 
pictures, free-hand drawings and _ im. 
promptu dramatizations to center the 
pupils’ attention on these words. 

One day the genial school traffic officer 
visited us and the impression made by his 
uniform with its shining buttons and 
polished leather belt was very deep. He 
patiently drilled the children in the stop 
and go signals, showing with his kindly 
smile to the smallest and most timid ones, 
that they had nothing to fear when his 
hand waved come, but that stop must be 
obeyed by all. He worked with the older 
boys and showed them how they could 
help with the younger children and in this 
way assist our faithful attendant who must 


(Continued on Page 326) 
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Vacation Letters 


Between Bob and His Mother 


EAR BOB: 
|) We shall all be glad to see you 


when you come home. Dad and 
Marjorie will meet you. Dad will drive 
the car. We have a new car. It holds 


five people. We will keep the Ford, too. 
The Ford holds three people. We will 
have many drives this summer. We will 
go down to the farm in July. 

You are a big boy now, eleven years 
old. You can help Dad at the farm, and 
here at home, too. 

Marjorie is a Camp Fire Girl now, and 
she is very proud. Next year, when you 
are twelve, you can be a Boy Scout. We 
went for a picnic last night, and Marjorie 
showed us how she has learned to build 
a fire. 


This is my last letter to you at school. 


Next week you will be with us. But I 
shall miss your letters very much. I like 
having you write to me. Suppose we 
write to each other all summer. I will 


write a letter to you and put it in the 
mail box and the postman will bring it 
to you. You can write to me, too. Do 
you want to do that? 


MorTHEeER. 


Dearest MOTHER: 


I will come home Friday. Mr. Burton 
will take me to the train. I will give the 
porter twenty-five cents. I will wear my 
blue suit. I want to see the new car. I 
want to see Marjorie. Can Marjorie tie 
knots in a rope? I can tie a knot seven 
ways. I want to be a Boy Scout. I 
want a rubber knife. If you look a rub- 
ber knife in the window, then you go in 
and buy one. The Japanese is the store. 
I will have a knife, and I will be Indian 
Chief Sitting Bull. 


I would like a letter every day all sum- 


mer in the mail. 
every day? 


Will you write to me 


Bos. 


DEAR Bos: 

I did not know what you meant by a 
rubber knife, but I was walking down 
Main Street this morning, and I stopped 
to look in the window of a Japanese store. 
I saw a rubber knife in the window, so I 
went in and bought it for you. It looks 
just like a real knife. It cost fifteen 
cents. I gave the man twenty-five cents. 
Do.you know how much he gave me in 
change? The knife is upstairs on my 
desk. You can play Indian with it. 

I am glad you are getting to be such 
a big, strong boy. You are as tall as 
Marjorie. You have grown since Christ- 
You are big enough to help Dad. 
Do you want to begin to earn some 
money ? 


mas, 


If you will mow the lawn every 
week, and keep the grass trimmed along 
the walks, I will pay you fifty cents a 
week. 

I had a letter from Aunt Clara today. 
She and Martha will go to Cape Cod this 
summer. Do you remember where Cape 
Cod is? We went there several years 
ago, when you were a small boy. 

I cannot write a letter every day, but 
I will write to you often, and the post- 
man will bring the letter to you. You 
must write me a good letter very often, 
too. 

MorHeR. 


Dearest MOTHER: 

Thank you for the rubber knife. I can 
make it like a real knife. Marjorie 
thought I would stick her, but it is a 
rubber dagger. I know how much the 
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man gave you. He gave you ten cents. 

You will give me fifty cents to mow 
the lawn. I will cut the grass and dig 
the dandelions. 

I know where is Cape Cod. I can 
make Cape Cod with my arm. I can 
make my elbow like Cape Cod. It is on 
the end of Massachusetts. Will you take 
me to see Aunt Clara? 


Bos. 


Dear Bos: 

Yes, you can bend your arm and make 
it look like Cape Cod. Do you know 
what a Cape is? It is a point of land 
stretching out into the water. Can you 
tell me where there is another cape? 


We cannot go to Cape Cod this sum- 
mer. Dad will not be able to get away, 
so we will all stay at home, but we will 
go down to the farm often. You can go 
swimming there, and go out in the boat. 

Did you have a good time at the pic- 
nic yesterday? I am glad you can swim 
so well. You were a good boy to help 
me get ready for the picnic. | was pleased 
to find that I could send you to the 
store and know you would speak plainly 
so that Mr. Brown could understand you. 
When I told you to buy a loaf of bread 
and a pound of coffee I was very happy 
that I did not have to write down the 
list. Last year I wrote a note to Mr. 
Brown when I sent you to the store, but 
now your speech is much better, and you 
talk more easily. It makes me_ very 
happy. 

I was not pleased when you teased to go 
out in the boat yesterday after Dad told 
you you could not go. The reason he did 
not want to take you was that Mrs. North 
and her sister wished to go and there 
was not room in the boat for so many. 
They were our guests and you should 
have been more considerate of them. You 
often go rowing, but they do not have a 
chance to go very often. You should not 
have teased. It made them uncomfort- 
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able. A gentleman never makes other 
people uncomfortable. I know you did 
not think about that, but you must re. 
member that when Dad tells you “No,” 
he has a reason for what he says. You 
will not tease that way again, will you? 
You are usually a very polite boy, and | 
want you to be that way all the time, and 
learn to think of other people first. 


MorHer. 


DEAREST MOTHER: 


I am sorry I made Mrs. North uncom. 
fortable. 

I went to the library with Marjorie. | 
got a library card. My name Robert 
Miller is on the card. I can read in the 
library and I can bring books home. | 
got a Jungle Book. I read the story of 
Rikki-tikki-tavi. He was a mongoose. | 
have never seen a mongoose. I have seen 
snakes. I am not afraid of snakes. Mar- 
jorie is twelve and she is afraid. I saw 
a green snake on a fence. I saw a rattle 
snake between a rock. 


A big atlas is in the library. I found 
four capes. Cape Hatteras, Cape of 
Good Hope, Cape Horn, Cape Cod. 

Bos. 


Dear Bos: 

You must not say you saw a rattle 
snake between a rock. Between means 
between two things. You saw the snake 
between two rocks. 

You have never seen a mongoose be- 
cause they live in India. People are not 
allowed to bring them to America. The 
United States government made a law 
which said that nobody should ever bring 
a mongoose to this country. That is be 
cause this little animal eats fruit from 
the fruit trees. But Rikki-tikki was @ 
good little mongoose, wasn’t he? I am 
glad you liked the Jungle Book. Uncle 
Harry and I used to read it when we 
were small. We used to dress up if 


grandpa’s bear robes and fox skins and 
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pretend that the garden was a jungle. 
Some day you and Marjorie and | will 
play jungle. Do you want to be Mowgli? 

I had a letter from Uncle Harry. James 
has been sick, but he is better now. He 
is coming to stay on the farm this sum- 
mer, and when we go out there you can 
play with him. You have not seen him 
since you were both six years old. Now 
you are both eleven. Are you glad James 
is coming ? 

I found a king bird’s nest today. Do 
you know a king bird when you see it? 

MOTHER. 


DeaREST MOTHER: 

A kingbird has white across his tail. 
He has a little red on his head, but you 
can’t see it. You can see it in the pic- 
ture. I would like to dress up and play 
Mowgli. 

I am sorry a mongoose cannot come 
to the United States. I would like to 
see Rikki-Tikki. I would let him eat 
cherries. 

I saw a meadow lark down in the pas- 
It was in the grass. 
She flew off the 
nest. She dragged her wing on the grass. 
Her wing was not broken. She pretended 
it was broken. She wanted 
away. 


ture this morning. 
It was the mother bird. 


me to go 


Bos. 
I am sorry James will come to the 
farm. He laughs to me. I do not like 
James. 


Dear Bos: 

James is older now, and I think he 
will not laugh at you any more. He has 
been sick and you must be kind to him. 

I was pleased with your letter. I am 
glad you are learning to use new words. 
You have learned the word pretend. When 
{ put that word in my letter to you I 
wondered if you knew what it meant. I 
was not sure you understood when I told 
vou what it meant. I showed it to you in 
the dictionary so you would understand 
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and remember. You used it in just the 
right way when you said the mother lark 
pretended her wing was broken. She was 
making believe to have a broken wing so 
that you would follow her and try to 
catch her. She wanted to lead you away 
from the nest. You must not touch the 
eggs in a birds’ nest. The mother bird 
does not like it. 

Tomorrow we will go to the farm. I 
am very busy getting ready. Will you 
help me? We will stay a week, so each 
of us will have to take a suit case in the 
car. There will be three suit cases, one 
for you and one for me and one for 
Marjorie. Will you pack the things in 
your suit case yourself? It will help me 
very much. Put in your old brown suit 
and your brown sweater, two pairs of 
overalls, four pairs of stockings, six hand- 


kerchiefs, two suits of underwear, and 
four of your old shirts. Put in your 
bathing suit and your tennis shoes. You 


may take your baseball suit if you wish, 
but there is not room for it in the suit 
case. You will have to wrap it in paper 
and put it in the back of the car. Put 
in your tooth brush and tooth paste, your 
brush and comb, your bath-robe and 
slippers. If there is room for a book in 
the suit case you may take one if you 
wish. There are not many books at the 
farm, and if it is a rainy day you will 
want to read. 
MoTHER. 


DEAREST MOTHER: 


We are at the farm. I go for the mail 
every day. I can ride Spotty when I go 
down for the mail. Spotty is a good 
horse. 

Mr. Small will mow the hay tomorrow. 
The farm has two hundred and twenty 
acres. There are sixty acres of wheat 
and twenty acres of corn and ten acres 
of hay. All ninety acres. Mr. Small 
wrote for me. I know how much an acre 
is. It is 160 square rods. A rod is 51%4 


yards. A square rod is 3014 square 
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yards. I know what a square yard is, 
and I know what a square rod is. Mr. 
Small and I drew a square rod on the 
ground, and then we measured a square 
rod. It is big. An acre is big. The ten 
acre field is very big, but the mowing 
machine will mow it quick, quick. I 
will ride on the mowing machine with 
the man. He will come across the river 
to mow the hay. 


Bos. 


Dear Bos: 

I was very much pleased that. you 
learned so well how to measure ground. 
Mr. Small was kind to show you. He 
says you are a good boy. He will drive 
you to town this afternoon. 

I want some things from town. You 
can ride in with Mr. Small and buy them 
for me. I will write the list plainly, and 
I want you to tell the man what you 
wish. If he does not understand you, 
show him the paper, but try first to talk 
to him. I think you can. You are 
speaking more plainly all the time. Here 
is the list of things I want you to do. 

Go to the dry goods store and get: 

| spool of white fifty thread. Be sure 
and say fifty; that means the size of 
thread. 

| spool of black silk. 

| paper of small safety pins. 

If you are near the ten cent store you 
can find all these things there. 

Go to the drug store and get: 

1 tube of tooth paste. You know the 
kind we buy. You can show the man 
which kind. 

1 tooth brush. 
cents for that. 

1 small jar of face cream. 


You can pay thirty-five 


It will be 
about seventy-five cents. 

Stop at the fruit store, and see if they 
have some nice grapes. If they are good, 
buy three pounds. If they are not very 
good grapes, get one dozen oranges. 

Can you remember all these things? 


MorHEeER. 
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Dearest MOTHER: 

I went to town. I bought all things, 
I did not show paper in the ten cent store 
or in the fruit store. I showed it to 
drug store man, because he did not know 
what I say. I bought the grapes. You 
gave me three dollars. I spent two dol- 
lars and forty cents. I brought sixty 
cents. 

Mr. Small took me to the drug store 
and we ate peach ice cream. Ii was hot 
I was glad to get home. I was 
glad to take off my shoes. I do not like 
to wear my shoes now warm. I like to 
go barefoot. Tomorrow Dad will come, 
I like it here on the farm. I wish we 
stay here. Will you stay here all sum. 
mer? I think I will have a farm when 
I shall be a man. I will not let James 
on my farm. 


in town. 


Bos. 


Dear Bos: 

Thank you for doing the errands so 
nicely. I cannot write a long letter to- 
day. I am busy getting James’ room 
ready for him. Mrs. Small is making 
preserves, and I want to help her, so | 
will clean the room. You can help, too. 
You can carry the things in the closet 
and put them in the attic, and you can 
help me put up some curtains and make 
the bed. There is no waste basket in 
James’ room. Do you think you could 
find a box in the shed and cover it with 
cloth so it will do for a waste basket? 
I will find some cloth with flowers on it, 
so it will look pretty. 

MorHe_R. 


DEAREST MOTHER: 

I made a waste basket for James’ room. 
It has red roses on it. I tacked it on the 
box with brass tacks. I will drive with 
Mr. Small to meet James at the train. 
James laughs at deaf boys. 

Bos. 
(To be continued ) 
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HE following article attempts to 
"| answer the frequent inquiry re- 
ceived from parents as to how they 
may learn enough about schools for the 


deaf to make intelligent choice for their 


children. 
On Choosing a School 


Year by year as new groups of deaf 
children approach school age, new groups 
of parents are asking more insistently, 
“How shall I choose a school?” These 
parents are widely scattered. There may 
not be more than a dozen of them in a 
whole state; yet they are united by the 
bond of a common need for information. 


They do not want to send their chil- 
dren away to school. They hesitate to 
turn their handicapped boys and girls 
over to an organization for the greater 
part of their formative years; yet it is 
imperatively necessary that something be 
done for these children, and done at once. 

Are there schools for the deaf? Where 
are they? What can they do? Will they 
treat the children well? Will they take 
good care of them? Will they alienate 
the children from their homes and _ peo- 
ple? How does one school differ from 
another? How much do they cost? How 
can we find out? These are just a few 
of the questions thoughtful parents are 
asking. 

We shall try to answer these questions 
from the beginning. There are two hun- 
dred special schools for deaf children in 
the United States. These are of two 
types: residential and day schools. A 
residential school is one in which the pu- 
pils live during the school term. A day 
school is what its name implies; one to 
which the pupils go daily, returning to 
their homes after school hours. 


The one hundred seventeen public day 
schools in the country are in twenty-six 
states. Twenty of them are in Wiscon- 
sin. 

All but four of the states maintain resi- 
dential schools which are free to resi- 
dents of those states. There are sixty- 
four residential schools in the country. 
They are in no sense asylums or charit- 
able institutions. They are maintained 
by the states on the theory that handi- 
capped children are as much entitled to 
education at public expense as normal 
children. The children who attend these 
schools are normal with the exception of 
their hearing defects. 

In addition to these public institutions 
there are private residential schools which 
aim to provide superior educational fa- 
cilities and living conditions, and which 
are supported wholly or in part by the 
tuition fees of the pupils. 

There are also denominational schools 
of residential type. 

Naturally, among so great a number of 
schools there are marked differences in 
housing, equipment, management, aca- 
demic standards, and method. The word 
method in this connection means not only 
teaching procedure but the type of com- 
munication used with the child. This is 
a very important matter. The deaf child 
is without language, and he will adopt 
as his medium of communication the 
language which is offered him in _ his 
daily life at the school. 

Differences in method are based on dif- 
ferent ideas of the deaf child’s possibili- 
ties. Persons who regard him as being 
necessarily set apart from the rest of the 
world by his deafness believe that signs 
or finger spelling are the best means of 
instructing him. Signs differ from finger 
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spelling; they constitute a gesture lan- 
guage which has no relation to the Eng- 
lish language except by interpretation. 
That is, a person talking in signs is not 
forming grammatical sentences. He is 
expressing ideas by means of pictures. 

Those who regard the deaf child as 
simply a normal being with a physical 
handicap believe that their goal should 
be to make the child as nearby as pos- 
sible the equal of his hearing brother. 
The method which they advocate is called 
the oral method. Speech and lip reading 
are used exclusively. A great effort is 
made to teach the child to speak and 
write grammatical English, and stress is 
laid upon making him in every way at 
home in the normal world with people 
who hear. 

In many schools an effort has been 
made to combine the finger spelling or 
sign language with instruction in speech. 
Under the “combined method,” school 
room work is conducted by means of 
speech and lip reading, but outside the 
school room: on the playground, in the 
vocational training departments, and in 
the dining room and dormitories, the 
children talk with their hands. Under 
these conditions the child does not use 
speech during many hours of the day, 
and his articulation and lip reading are 
more imperfect than when he is entirely 
dependent upon them as a means of com- 
munication. 

Both finger spelling and oral work are 
producing gratifying results in mental de- 
velopment and understanding of language 
in schools where they are efficiently ad- 
ministered; but because of the difference 
in principle involved in these different 
methods, you will have to decide for 
yourself what goal you select for your 
deaf child. Is it your aim to have him 
treated as a normal being whose handi- 
cap may be largely overcome by means 
of instruction in speech, lip reading and 
language? Or do you feel that he is a 


peculiar being belonging to a separate 
class and that he should be taught as well 
as possible by the language peculiar to 
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that class: that is, the language of ges. 


ture? 

1. Have you then defined the goal for 
your child? Your most important duty 
as a parent is to decide this at once, be. 
cause your child’s future associations, his 
outlook upon life, his education beyond 
grade schools, his home and family rela- 
tionships all hinge upon your decision, 

2. Have you found the school or 
schools in which the goal coincides with 
yours? 

3. What is the academic standing of 
the school of your choice? Does it fit 
its advanced pupils for high school and 
college? Do its graduates speak and 
read the lips well enough to enter high 
schools and work with boys and girls 
who hear, or are they expected to con- 
tinue their education with the deaf? Here 
remember two things: not every child, 
whether hearing or deaf, is college ma- 
terial. The success of one exceptional 
pupil tells very little about the actual 
achievement of a school. 

4. How do its graduates measure up in 
character? 

You are trusting your child during the 
character-building years to the paid em- 
ployees of a school. His religion, his 
refinement, his integrity, his love of “the 
true, the good and the beautiful,” will all 
follow standards set by the school. 

5. How do its graduates measure up 
socially ? 

Are they able to mingle acceptably 
with their families and the family asso- 
ciates? 

Are their manners, carriage, habits, at- 
titudes, etc., correct? 

6. How do its graduates measure up 
economically ? 

Are they, figuratively speaking, dig- 
ging ditches when their mentality and 
family background would warrant more 
dignified and lucrative employment? 

Are they even self-supporting? 

Here, again, remember that you must 
strike an average. You cannot judge 4 
school by either the best or the worst of 
its product. 
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7. Is the present personnel of the 
school of proper quality? Is adequate 
care given to health and personal habits? 

8. Would you gain by establishing 
residence in another state? This is some- 
times done in order to obtain special 
benefits for the child, in cases where the 
business of the breadwinner makes such 
a move possible. 

Answers to questions such as these may 
be found in various ways. Each year the 
American Annals of the Deaf publishes 
a tabular statement of American and 
Canadian schools for the deaf. From this 
may be obtained data as to the location 
of each school, the name of its head, its 
size, its method, the length of its term, 
how it is supported, and the industries 
taught in the vocational training depart- 
ment. The price of this yearly number 
of the Annals is one dollar, and it may 
be obtained from the Editorial Office, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
was founded and is maintained for the 
express purpose of collecting and giving 
out information regarding the problems 
of deafness. Correspondence is invited 
and every effort is made to meet the 
needs of those who ask for information. 

It is well to remember that few per- 
sons in responsible positions will feel 


free to recommend or condemn any 
school. Specific questions in regard to 


methods, however, will bring frank and 
conscientious replies. 

It is wise to visit schools of different 
types; to get literature on the subject of 
the deaf child’s education; to get in touch 
with patrons, graduates, and pupils of 
different schools. Not every parent can 
visit schools, but through the Volta Bu- 
reau it is often possible to learn of peo- 
ple who can supply information. 

Having chosen the school and launched 
the child upon his career therein, it be- 
comes the duty and privilege of every 
parent to keep in the closest possible 
touch with the purposes of the school and 
to second its efforts in every way. Take 
an interest in your child’s work. Help 
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him by showing that you understand 
what he is doing at school. During va- 
cations do all you can to see that he re- 
tains what he has learned. Only by your 
continued cooperation throughout his 
school life can full benefit be derived 
from even the best of schools. 


—CHARLOTTE UNDERHILL. 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


The gradual but steady growth of Par- 
ent-Teacher work in schools for the deaf 
is one of the encouraging signs of the 
times. The Sioux City Day-School for 
the Deaf, located in the Hopkins School, 
has a wide awake Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, of which Mrs. Roy M. Neuman is 
President. Through the representations 
of this group the School Board has re- 
cently installed a Radioear in the school. 
A demonstration given by the school in 
April was interestingly written up in the 
Sioux City Tribune and _ illustrated by 
photographs. The article concludes: 


“This is the only school of its kind with 
this style of modern equipment in this 
section of the country. It is supported 
by the state, which pays the board of edu- 
cation $20 a month for each child. The 
school board provides books and equip- 
ment. It was established here in 1922. 

“And before this story is ended, con- 
sider this fact: A boy who learned lip 
reading in this school with four years’ 
diligent application now is attending a 
junior school, carrying a full course. And 
his name has been on the honor roll 
ever since he registered there! So much 
for Sioux City’s education of the deaf!” 


Miss Clara E. Newlee, Chairman of the 
Parent-Teacher Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, has received in- 
formal notice of action by the Board 
of Managers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers placing our organi- 
zation on the Service List of that body. 

The care and education of the handi- 
capped child are to be more definitely 
included in the program of the National 
Congress hereafter, and through this af- 
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filiation it is hoped that the resources of 
the American Association may be made 
available to a much greater number of 
parents of deaf children and of public 
school authorities. 

We are privileged in being able to give 
readers of this department some of the 
fruits of Dr. Caroline A. Yale’s sixty 
years of experience in training deaf chil- 
dren according to her own faith in their 
ability. Her sketches from the lives of 
“her children” are an inspiration to cour- 
age for all who come after her, and are 
stories of only a small part of the suc- 
cess which has crowned her life work. 


The Deaf in Government Employ 

There has been no time for many years 
when there were not several of our for- 
mer students employed in Government 
offices in Washington. The fact that 
their terms of service have been very 
long indicates that their work is appre- 
ciated. At least two, after leaving Clarke 
School, graduated at institutes of tech- 
nology. 

The following extracts from a_ letter 
from one of these men to our Alumni Bul- 
letin gives a clear statement of his atti- 
titude toward his work: 


“I, on my part, have found work in 
the Supervising Architect’s office inspir- 
ing, my chiefs appreciative, and contin- 
ued good work from anyone brings pro- 
motion and re-promotion and always 
prompt commendation. I know I am not 
by any means alone in this opinion of 
my employer . ... This position I have 
held without a break for the last seven- 
teen years .... To sum up—from every 
point of view, Uncle Sam is a good em- 
ployer. His work is interesting and in- 
spiring if one has it in him to make it so 
for himself. Working conditions are 
ideal, and there are annually thirty work- 
ing days of leave with pay. While sal- 
aries are not enormous, they are never 
unfair to the men who are never satis- 
fied to rest on faded laurels. Promotions 
are frequent for these men. For the 
others, demotions never occur. We are 


not dependent on business conditions for 
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work and our positions are as secure as 
Gibraltar.” 
—CarouinE A. YALE. 


For a number of years the “Beattie 
Geography” has been a household word 
in many schools for the deaf. To those 
less familiar with it the following review 
may prove informative. 


Our Book Review 


First Lessons 1n GeocrapHy, Revised 
1931—Grace M. Beattie. Published at 
the Ohio State School for the Deaf. 

This little textbook is developed some- 
what along the line of the course in oral 
geography given in some of our schools, 
by which geographical concepts and lan- 
guage are established before book work 
is begun. Part I is devoted to Home 
Geography and deals with the supplying 
of man’s needs for food, clothing, shel- 
ter and organized living. Part II treats 
of the earth as a whole, its plants, ani- 
mals, races of men, etc., and its politi- 
cal divisions. 

Geographical facts are stripped of all 
but the necessary words, resulting in a 
book very unlike the modern public 
school text. There is contrast, also, be 
tween the profusion of illustration in the 
public school geographies and this sim- 
plified text. The opening paragraph, 
quoted below, is an excellent sample of 
the very terse, clear language used 
throughout the book: 

“The earth on which we live is very 
large. It is round like a ball. Part of 
its surface is land and part of it is water. 
Air is all around the earth.” 

The book lends itself to varied uses. 
Teachers using the project method often 
find it a valuable reference book for chil- 
dren whose language is yet too limited 
to permit the introduction of regular 
texts, while those still working along the 
older line of driving home facts from 
books and those working with over-age 
classes of insufficient language attain- 
ment find it very a satisfactory begin- 
ning text. 

The 1931 revision offers no change in 
subject matter but the improved arrange- 
ment and clearer type of printing add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 

—Lucite M. Moore. 
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Experiments on the Thinking of the Deaf 


A Résumé of an Article by WILHELM FROoHN, in 
Archiv fur die Gesamte Psychologie 


HE following study takes as its 
T saci point the special difficulty 

which the deaf encounter in learn- 
ing to read,—that is, their great difh- 
culty in understanding the context of 
language. As the cause of such a difh- 
culty one would suggest first a failure to 
understand the meanings of the words 
used or a failure to grasp the structure 
of the sentences. These difficulties often 
occur with hearing children. But the 
special hindrance of the deaf in under- 
standing reading is of another sort, and 
one which shows itself from the begin- 
ning of their school work. The pupils 
can often understand the first and second 
sentences of a passage but do not seem 
to realize the situation toward which these 
sentences lead. As they proceed, if they 
are asked questions they give answers 
which are unrelated or only slightly re- 
lated to the subject matter. This occurs 
in cases in which one can be sure that 
the child is paying close attention. It 
seems, therefore, that it is especially dif- 
ficult for the deaf to enter into a situa- 
tion presented through language. 

The experiments on which this paper 
is based were made to study the nature 
of this difference, using as subjects seven 
girls and one boy from the school for the 
deaf at Briihl. All were deaf from birth. 
One could distinguish by sound the vow- 
els ar, 0, o-e, and oo. They were of a 
third year class, two 12, two 13, two 14, 
one 15, and one 16 years of age. The 
great differences of age within the class 
were due to the fact that it was the first 
group to enter the school after the war. 

Experiment 1: Comprehension of single 
words 

Ten names of objects, ten words rep- 
resenting activities, and ten adjectives 
were given and the child was asked after 
each word, “What do you see? What 


does it make you think of?” Prelimin- 
ary trials were made in order to be sure 
that he fully understood the task. Words 
were chosen which were familiar to the 
children, yet which were not associated 
with a single situation or experience. The 
following were used: Coffee, letter, thief, 
baker, hunter, butterfly, rabbit, church, 
lamp, muff, play, revile, to be fragrant, 
gather, go away, sell, rent, shake, be si- 
lent, draw off, saturated, strong, dead, 
rich, often, sharp, proud, older, younger. 
(The words were, of course, German, and 
not of the complicated form which is 
sometimes necessary for the translation.) 

As a result of the way in which the 
deaf learn speech and use it one would 
not expect them to employ definitions in 
the narrow sense of the word. In most 
cases the word was described in relation 
to a single case, real or imagined, al- 
though there were some reports in which 
it was given a more general character. 
There was also an intermediate type of 
response in which the meaning was shown 
by employing a number of single exam- 
ples. Thus, for the verb gather, one 
child said, “I gather many apples. I 
gather many potatoes. I gather many 
plums. I gather many pears.” 

Comparing deaf children with hearing 
children of the same ages in regard to 
their performance in this experiment, 
Frohn concludes: 

1. There is a striking difference be- 
tween deaf and hearing children. 

2. Deaf children tend to give responses 
characteristic of younger hearing chil- 
dren, i. e., they tend to describe in terms 
of single concrete cases instead of giving 
general meanings for the words. They 
emphasize actions and tend to ignore re- 
lationships. 

3. Deaf children show greater use of 
imagination than hearing children in that 
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their responses tend to go beyond the 
idea which is given and to bring in ir- 
relevant data. 

Experiment II: Comprehension of a 
series of related words 

The experiment with single words did 
not reach the root of the reading diffi- 
culties of the deaf, which are evident 
even when the meanings of all the sep- 
arate words of a passage are known. It 
is interesting to compare the results of 
Experiment I, in which were used single 
unrelated words, with one in which series 
of words were used as follows: 

1. Thief, ladder, window, money, clock. 

2. Mother, child, wagon, automobile, 
sidewalk. 

3. Boy, 
street. 

4. Fence, bird, boy, stone, garden. 

5. Candle, tree, nuts, doll, tool chest. 


sponge, coffee, school bag, 


Each series was written and the child 
was allowed to look at it for one minute. 
The child was told to learn the words by 
heart, then after his minute was up he 
was asked, “What has it made you 
think?” From the answers one could 
see that some children had built the se- 
ries of words into a single unified idea, 
while others gave only unrelated sen- 
tences. As examples of the first type one 
may take this: “The thief had a ladder. 
The ladder was long. The thief opened 
the window. He climbed up. There was 
money in the drawer. The boy opened 
the drawer. The thief had stolen the 
The clock was on the wall. The 
clock was beautiful. The thief stole the 
clock.” 

Of the second type is the following: 
“The thief stole many eggs and much 
The carpenter put the ladder on 
the roof. He will mend the roof because 
there is a hole in it. The woman cleaned 
the windows. The windows are clean. 
The man worked in a factory. He earned 
much money. He will buy new clothes. 
The clock hangs on the wall in the kit- 
chen. It goes back and forth. Sometimes 
it stands still.” 


money. 


money. 
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In many cases also the report was par. 
tially unified. The striking thing was 
that the deaf child gave more responses 
of the disintegrated type, fewer in which 
the ideas were connected than did hear. 
ing children of the same ages. 

When the words themselves were such 
as to suggest a single story the responses 
showed somewhat more unification. In. 
structions to build them into a single 
idea likewise improved the results, but 
there remained a significant difference 
between deaf and hearing children in this 
respect. And this difference is of the 
kind which has been found to exist be- 
tween older and younger hearing chil- 
dren. Stern describes this absence of a 
dominating synthesis as characteristic of 
the earliest phases of imaginative thought 
in children. One would anticipate some 
retardation in deaf children, but to find 
so great a_ similarity between _ their 
thought and that of very young hearing 
children is surprising. 

Experiment III: Sentences 

Five simple sentences were now pre- 
sented to the children: 


1. The priest went to the church. 

2. The cat sits on the roof. 

3. The father picked apples. 

4. The family took a walk. 

5. There is a wagon standing in the 
street. 

The sentences were given one at a 
time, and the experimenter said each 
time, “I will give you a sentence and 
you must tell me what you have thought 
of.” 

Typical responses of the deaf children 
were: 


“A wagon is standing in the street. 


Many autos are in the street. Many 
bicycles and wagons.” 
“The cat sits on the roof. The cat 


looks about. The cat jumps on the 
ground. Mice are there. The cat catches 
the mice. The cat eats the mice.” 


On the other hand the following is 
more typical of hearing children: “The 
cat, if it is chased by a dog, will climb 
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on the roof if there is no high tree near.” 

Frohn found that in the reports of the 
hearing children there was no such break- 
ing away from the situation of the sen- 
tence as was common with the deaf chil- 
dren. New ideas which were used were 
rather as a logical answer to the question 
suggested by the original sentence than 
as new thoughts. For instance, the cat 
sits on the roof suggests that there must 
be a reason why he is there. 

Experiment IV: Studies 
thought 

The ordinary process of reaching a 
conclusion may be described as a grasp- 
ing of relationships in regard to facts 
which are already known. It thus in- 
volves a new aspect of a familiar situa- 
tion. 

To study this process in the thinking 
of deaf children another series of sen- 
tences were given and questions asked 
which should bring out the inference to 
be derived from the situation. There 
were ten sentences of which the follow- 
ing were typical: 

1. A woman went to the eity and 
bought eggs. 

2. The grain was harvested. 

3. Three girls and I played in the 
meadow. 

4. “Peter, run and bring me a_pack- 
age of tobacco,” said the father. 

Again there was the same kind of dif- 
ference between the responses of the deaf 
and of hearing children; greater unifi- 
cation, closer relationship to the original 
idea in the work of the hearing children. 

Summary of Results: The results of 
Experiment I with single words showed 
that deaf children had a greater tendency 
toward the special and the concrete in 
their thought than hearing children. The 
tendency showed again in Experiment II 
with series of words where the constant 
introduction of new and irrelevant ideas 
more or less hindered the forming of a 
unified complex. The rank of individual 
pupils in this task was approximately the 
same as their rank in ordinary reading. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the same 


of logical 
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factors which hindered the building of 
a unified whole in the one case were re- 
sponsible for the reading difficulties in 
the other. 

There is a relationship between the re- 
sults of Experiment II and Experiment 
III with sentences. In II the deaf chil- 
dren introduced new ideas which were 
not suggested by the original material. 
With the sentences we find likewise a 
tendency to include irrelevant facts, to 
build in unrelated sentence parts and a 
general tendency to deviate from a single 
thought complex. Also, the responses 
of the deaf children remained close to a 
real concrete situation and involved few 
abstract relationships. 

Between Experiment IV, in which the 
questions more definitely defined the re- 
sponses which were to be given, and Ex- 
periment III there is a greater difference 
for deaf than for hearing children. This 
means that hearing children, without the 
special instruction, were inclined to treat 
a situation in a coherent logical way. 
The deaf, on the other hand, could do 
so to a certain extent, but they did not 
so often fall into this way of thinking 
of their own accord. One must ask then: 
1. How shall we explain this retardation 
of deaf children in comparison to hear- 
ing children in the performance of these 
tasks. 2. How does it happen that the 
difference between Experiments III and 
IV is greater for deaf than for hearing 
children? 

A theory developed by Sassenfeld, of 
the University of Cologne, suggests in part 
an answer to these questions. He explains 
that when an object is perceived for the 
first time, an image corresponding more 
or less to the original is formed, and is 
part of a first or lowest level of thought. 
If another object is now perceived which 
has some relationship to the first, its 
immediate representation also belongs to 
this first level of thought, but at the same 
time it may reproduce some other object 
to which it bears a certain relationship. 
If the person perceives this relationship 

(Continued on Page 324) 
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A History Project 


By ANGELINE FULLINGTON 


OR the past five years it has been 

the custom for the B grade in Wis- 

sinoming Hall at Mount Airy to 
give an entertainment in April for the 
benefit of the school library. 

This always called a 
“play” by the pupils, has usually been 
based some historical incident or 
laid in colonial times, and although the 
five teachers in the grade have helped in 
preparing for it, it has been allied more 
closely to the history work than to any 
other branch. The privilege of taking 
part is always much desired, and when- 
ever promotions are made, one of the 
first questions asked is, “May I act in 
the play?” 


entertainment, 


upon 


During the present school year, death 
had taken one of the B grade teachers; 
illness and anxiety had come to several 
others, and the history teacher realized 
that, if an entertainment was to be given, 
she alone must be responsible for it. 
Knowing the disappointment its omission 
would cause, she decided to attempt it, 
but she determined that whatever was 
given would be an outgrowth of the daily 
work in American History and that she 
would depend upon the pupils for help 
in the preliminary details. 

The classes were fond of dramatizing 
in the schoolroom incidents found in 
their lessons, and as time went on she 
saw that several of these could be made 
into interesting one-act plays or panto- 
mimes. Those chosen had to do with 
occurrences during the days of early set- 
tlement after the Revolution, and included 
adventures of Daniel Boone in Kentucky, 
Betty Zane in Ohio, the taking of a fort 
by Clark, and Jemima Boone’s capture. 
These episodes needed, besides the prin- 
cipal characters, colonists, hunters, and 
Indians who had no speaking lines, so 
that each one of the fifty or more pupils 
in the grade had some part, and conse- 





SHOWING ON THE MAP THE LOCATION OF 
THE DRAMATIC INCIDENT 


quently felt responsible for a share in the 
production. 

Help about the dialogue was found in 
Eleanor Hubbard’s “Little History Plays.” 

In previous times a great deal of work 
on costumes and accessories had _ been 
done by the teachers, but this year the 
pupils volunteered to make wigs of yam 
or cotton batting, hunters’ caps of pieces 
of fur, wooden knives and other needed 
articles. The girls in the sewing classes 
made Indian and colonial costumes; the 
boys, under the direction of the manual 
training teacher, constructed a block- 
house, a canoe, and other properties 
They mounted a few small trees on stand- 
ards for the background in one scene 




















HUNTERS AND MRS. BOONE 


and the teacher was surprised and grati- 
fied when paper dogwood flowers were 
brought one day and a paper bird anoth- 
er time, to add realism to the sylvan set- 
ting. As each play was separate, but 
little general rehearsing had to be done, 
but when a full rehearsal was held, the 


pupils themselves were ready and eager 
to give suggestions for improving the act- 
ing, and the following day found many 
admonitions on the wall-slate: 


John must stand near the center of the 
stage. 

Mary walked too fast. 

The hunters were slow. 

After the dress rehearsal, they criti- 
cized each other freely, and some volun- 
teered to coach those less proficient. In 
a scene in which Daniel Boone was made 
an Indian chief, four girls did an Indian 
dance, and one of them taught the steps 
to the other three. 


ACTORS IN “DANIEL BOONE’S SNUFF BOX” 
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In fact, when the final evening came 
the teacher said, “If anything happens to 
prevent my coming, it will not matter. 
The pupils can direct this as well as I.” 

The entertainment, which was given in 
the gymnasium, was enjoyed by those 
who attended it and a goodly sum was 
added from the proceeds to the library 
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fund. But its value as a school project 
could not be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. Co-operation had been fostered, 
hitherto unsuspected qualities of initia- 
tive and leadership developed, and a feel- 
ing of responsibility engendered among 
all the pupil participants. It had been 
their play. 





Story Telling 


By EvizaBeTH May 


NE of the pleasures that deaf 

children miss is the hearing of 

stories in their early childhood. 
Stories not only give much pleasure, but 
develop imagination and a sense of hu- 
mor. 

With my first grade class this year I 
have told some of the stories most fam- 
iliar to hearing children. The first story 
told was “The Three Bears.” Following 
that I told “The Three Pigs,” “Peter 
Rabbit,” “The Gingerbread Boy,” “Little 
Black Sambo,” “The Night Before Christ- 
mas,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” and 
parts from “Pinocchio.” 

The stories were told as they would be 
to hearing children. Only natural ges- 
tures, that help to make the story clear 
and forceful, were used. I used a vocab- 
ulary and language constructions that 
the children understood, yet which were 
beyond their immediate use. With some 
stories, as “The Night Before Christmas,” 
and “Little Black Sambo,” I used the 
language of the book as much as pos- 
sible. Pictures and quickly made slate 
drawings are of great help, although I 
tried not to leave the theme or interrupt 
the action of the story to explain a new 
word or to discuss a picture. So doing 


makes the children lose interest. 

As soon as their interest in stories and 
desire for story telling had been aroused, 
the children requested that certain stories 


be told. Their interest in story books 
developed. 

The class were taken to the Public 
Library where they spent their time look- 
ing at and reading books. Each child 
borrowed a book, which he returned the 
following week. During children’s Book 
Week, the class made a special trip to 
the Library. While there I told them the 
story of “Little Black Sambo,” using the 
library books. The children are always 
eager to have the stories repeated, es- 
pecially if different pictures are used. 

These trips to the Public Library have 
been used as topics. Question work, 
speech reading sentences, and description 
work have been based on the stories, al- 
though I have always been careful not 
to have this lessen the child’s interest or 
appreciation. The stories told have been 
a basis for art work. Scenes from the 
stories have been constructed, characters 
have been modelled from plasticene, and 
posters made. The stories of “The Three 
Bears” and “The Three Pigs” are es 
pecially good for modelling and con- 
struction work. “Little Black Sambo,” 
and “Peter Rabbit” were used as sub- 
jects for posters. 

Not only have these stories given the 
children pleasure, but they have helped 
to make other lessons more interesting. 
They have developed their imagination, 
their interest in story books, and created 
a desire to read. 
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Association Notes 


The First Certificates Are Issued 


EACHER members who have sup- 
[pone the efforts of the Association 

to more firmly establish the in- 
struction of the deaf as a_ profession 
through a system of certification will be 
glad to know that the first certificates 
have been sealed, signed and sent out. 
On June 15 fifty-six certificates had been 
completed ready for mailing. Every item 
listed in statements of preparation had 
been verified; every credit evaluated. 

It will be of interest that there were 
twenty-two collegiate certificates, twenty- 
two registered certificates, and twelve 
standard certificates. This does not in- 
dicate the distribution of applications re- 
ceived to date. There will be as many 
standard certificates as collegiate when all 
verifications are completed. There will 
be more registered certificates than either 
of the others when they are completed, 
but it takes time to verify older records. 

The list of those receiving these first 
certificates includes the following: 


Mr. T. W. Archer, Illinois School 

Miss Mary Benson, Tennessee School 

Mrs. Edith Burbank, Austine Inst. 

Miss Anne Berkeley, Rome, N. Y., 
School 

Miss Alice Damon, Richmond, Va., Day 
School 

Miss Katherine Donnelly, Malone, N. 
Y., School 

Miss Evelina Dunbar, American School 

Miss Mary Dunlap, Western Pa. School 

Miss Sarah Elliott, Lex. Ave. School 

Mr. L. M. Elstad, Wright Oral School 

Miss Elizabeth Eylers, Clarke School 

Miss Mildred Evans, Mt. Airy Inst. 

Miss Mabel Gray, Clarke School 

Miss Grace Griffin, Beverly School 

Miss Le Dora Griffin, W. Pa. School 

Miss Lee Griffin, Beverly School 

Miss Florence Guessing, Oregon School 


Dr. E. A. Gruver, Mt. Airy School 


Miss Mary Guilmartin, Central Inst. 

Miss Grace Hall, Jersey City School 

Miss Helen Hammer, Parker Practice 
School 

Miss Annette Howes, Virginia School 

Miss Esther Howes, Parker Practice 
‘chool 

Mrs. Marguerite Jenkins, W. Va. School 

Miss Edith Kendall, Springfield Day 
School 

Miss Musa Marbut, New Jersey School 

Miss Grace McClellan, Belmont Ave., 
Philadelphia, School 

Miss Dorothy Morris, Clarke School 

Miss Doris Myers, Western Pa. School 

Mr. H. J. Menzemer, Kansas School 

Mrs. Lucile Moore, Florida School 

Miss Parker 
School 

Miss 

Miss 


Clara Newlee, Practice 
Mary New, New York City 
Nell Nichol, Idaho School 

Miss Hannah Oehler, W. Pa. School 

Miss Phoebe Oehler, W. Pa. School 

Miss Ebba Olson, Clarke School 

Miss Ruth Orenbaum, Texas School 

Miss Patti Palmer, Mississippi School 

Miss M. Edna Park, Clarke School 

Miss Katherine Parker, Lexington Ave. 
School 

Mr. Edwin Peterson, Saskatoon School 

Mr. Elmer Read, Western Pa. School 

Mr. S. F. Rice, Parker Practice School 

Mr. Keyes Sanders, Austine Institution 

Mrs. Marion Sanders, Austine Inst. 

Miss Julia Savage, Malone, N. Y., 
School 

Mr. Barton Sensenig, Mt. Airy School 

Miss Laura J. Stearns, Austine Inst. 

Miss Ruth Vance, San Diego School 

Miss Margaret Van Cleft, Austine In- 
stitution 

Miss Helen Watrous, Malone, N. Y., 
School 

Miss Jessie Warren, Lex. Ave. School 


Miss Lois Webb, Tulsa Day School 


(Continued on Page 329) 
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The Death of Professor Vigneron 


For years, Professor Marcel 
Vigneron, of New York University, has 
been conducting experiments in the edu- 
cation and re-education of residual hear- 
ing. Great interest in some of his results 
has been expressed by those with whom 
he experimented and by educators fa- 
miliar with what had already been done 
in this field. 


sev eral 


It was a shock to these and other 
friends to learn that on May 8, 1931, 
Professor Vigneron died in the French 
Hospital in New York, from the effects of 
an infection developed in an old wound 
received during the world war. The fol- 
lowing resolution has been adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation: 

May 15, 1931. 

Wuereas: At the Summer Meeting of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in June, 
1930, Professor Marcel Vigneron most 
graciously presented a demonstration of 
various means used by him in the re- 
education of residual hearing, and 

Wuereas: Professor Vigneron offered 
certain valuable suggestions for stimulat- 
ing to greater usefulness even very small 
amounts of hearing, and 

Wuereas: This demonstration so stim- 
ulated the interest of those who saw it 
that in certain schools increased atten- 
tion is being paid to the training of im- 
paired hearing, and 

Wuereas: The American Association 
expressed the hope that Professor Vig- 
neron would continue to experiment and 
to report upon his studies, now, there- 
fore 

Be It Reso_vep: That we, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Asso- 


ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf hereby record our deep re- 
egret at the untimely death of Professor 
Vigneron on May 6&, 1931, and be it 


FURTHER RESOLVED: That we express 
to the authorities of New York Univer- 
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sity our sympathy with them in their loss 
of a faculty member whose independent 
experiments had so greatly excited our 
interest. 


Summer School Features 


The following statement was made 
two weeks before the Baltimore session 
opened: 

The advance enrollment for courses of- 
fered in the summer school has_ been 
gratifying. More than twice as 
had enrolled by mail as had indi- 
cated their intention to attend two weeks 
before the school opened last year. Re- 
quests for registration have been received 
from thirty-two states and Canada. En- 
rollment has been scattered fairly evenly 
as to numbers, Pennsylvania leading and 
Illinois following closely. But they come 
from Maine and from Texas; from Flor- 
ida and from Washington, from Louisiana 
and the Dominion. 


most 
many 


Interest in courses offered seems to be 
evenly distributed. Not a little has been 
developed in a new feature offered in 
connection with the work in Auricular 
Training. Through the cooperation of 
manufacturers, special training is being 
offered in the use of several types of am- 
plifying devices such as are installed for 
room use. Better results, wider 
adaptations, fuller records should come 
from this service. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the respective manufacturers will 
appear in the August issue of the REVIEW. 


class 


Those visiting the demonstration classes 
are impressed with the equipment in- 
stalled for the use of classes. The Amer- 
ican Seating Company very graciously 
supplied this, the most up-to-date steel 
equipment; each piece carefully adjusted 
to the need of the individual pupil and 
to the work in progress in the class. Com- 
fortable seating for those observing was 
installed at the same time; steel chairs 
with comfortable seats and convenient 
tablet arms. The Association is indebted 
to the American Seating Company for 
these as well. 
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Back to Normality 


“My Education in a Convent School for 
the Deaf,” an article by Corinne Roche- 
leau Rouleau, appears in The Catholic 
Educational Review for May. It is a most 
absorbing autobiographical account of the 
restoration to normal life of a child who 
had been practically totally deafened at 
the age of eleven. It also gives the reader 
an insight into the combined influences 
which impelled her to devote a large share 
of her energies and her fine talents to the 


cause of the blind-deaf. 


Stricken suddenly with deafness, shut 
off from participation in the activities of 
a large and music-loving family, she 
rapidly grew sensitive and aloof. Re- 
garded by her busy and _ preoccupied 
mother as a difficult case, she turned to her 
father, whose wisdom, devotion and under- 
standing helped to keep her normal. There 
were stricken years when she fled from 
visitors, refused to take part in children’s 
games, and when only her father’s sym- 
pathy gave her courage to share in the 
family gatherings. A succession of board- 
ing schools, from each of which she in- 
sisted on being removed after only a few 
weeks, culminated, when she was thirteen, 
in her being sent to the School for the 
Deaf in Montreal. Here, after months of 
patient training, she retrieved the voice 
which was rapidly weakening, and was 
able to regain intelligible speech. Her 
description of her lifelong effort to keep 
her voice natural is worth repeating. At 
the convent she was placed at first in the 
beginners’ speech class. 


| I | 
\ | 
Ses 
LY 
q 
“What strenu-§ ( 
ous work it was, 
too, this mastering 
of the spoken al- = 
phabet, of the 
many _ combina- = 


tions of vowels and 
consonants, of the 
sibilants and na- 
sals and gutturals. 
It was more difh- 
cult to resurrect 
my almost extinct voice, to acquire clear- 
ness of enunciation, proper pitch and 
modulation and smoothness of tone. In 
fact, during all of that first schouvl year 
most of my time was devoted to the 
pressing business of understanding others 
and making myself understood. Daily 
hours were spent with my patient teacher 
in front of the large mirror in the ‘baby 
grade.’ .... 1 wish to stress the fact that 
a deaf person’s speaking organs, merely 
to stay normal, need as much attention as 
a prima donna’s singing voice. Some 
people may think all this entails far too 
much trouble, to which I can make but 
one answer: The physically handicapped 
person who wants the balance restored in 
his life must have an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Given that capacity and an 
equal dose of perseverance, normality or 
its equivalent is attained and maintained, 
and this in turn makes for a normal life, 
which in time brings its own rich reward.” 
At the convent school, where she re- 
mained four years, she rapidly filled in 
the gaps in her education, and under the 
wise tuition of the nuns came to recognize 
her talents as a heritage which must be 
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utilized. The selfless devotion of the 
sisters to the children under their care 
made a deep impression on her. She was 
especially attracted to the several blind- 
deaf children who were being educated in 
the convent. When she went out into the 
world, to pursue her own full and free 
life, she resolved to devote a part of her 
widening activities to an effort to better 
the condition of persons so handicapped. 
This resolution she is amply fulfilling, as 
those who know of her work will testify. 


A German Criticism of German 


Methods 


An interesting paper on lip reading ex- 
periments was published by Paul Gold- 
mann in the Archiv fur Gesamte Psy- 
chologie of 1929. Building on the work 
of Hans Gopfert and an _ experimental 
paper by Frohn on the thinking of the 
deaf, Goldmann offers fundamental criti- 
cism of the present system of teaching deaf 
children, especially in regard to the em- 
phasis placed on lip reading and its posi- 
tion in the course of instruction of the 
deaf child. Summarizing the results of 
the experiments, Goldmann finds that deaf 
children are superior to deafened adults 
in the lip reading of single words pre- 
sented without any meaning context, but 
that as soon as the words are arranged in 
meaning categories or in sentences the 
deafened show a consistent superiority. 
He concludes that the way a person uses 
language, his level of thought, is more 
important for lip reading than mere tech- 
nical skill and that lip reading, because 
of its essential unclearness and incom- 
pleteness, is not a suitable means to this 
level of language development. 

He believes that lip reading is necessary 
for the deaf for social reasons, but that it 
is a mistake to insist, as is done in the 
strict application of the German method, 
that lip reading must in all cases precede 
written language. He does not accept the 


assertion of those who support this prac- 
tice that the medium in which language is 
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first presented remains the most impres- 
sive, and that by giving the spoken word 
first one enables the deaf child to think in 
terms of speech movements rather than in 
writing. He believes further that, since 
lip reading depends ultimately upon the 
comprehension of meaning wholes, from 
the beginning the emphasis should be 
placed upon larger units of speech rather 
than single words. Adverbs, pronominal 
relations and other more abstract language 
forms should be introduced early in the 
reading of the child. Writing should be used 
more than is now done to give the child 
an exact and accurate foundation for his 
thought. The employment of the Forch- 
hammer hand-mouth system and the giv- 
ing of verbs from the more difficult sen- 
tences can also serve this purpose. On 
the other hand the use of gestures to sup- 
plement lip reading increases the already 
strong tendency of the deaf toward con- 
crete levels of thought. 


Articulation for Hearing Children 
Samuel Butler, in The Way of All 


Flesh, fills us with frothing indignation 
against the cruel father who beat his little 
five-year-old boy for singing “Tum, tum, 
tum,” instead of “Come, come. come,” 
when joining with the family as they 
warbled the hymn which features that re- 
frain. Some of us know, however, that 
although the Rev. Mr. Pontifrect brought 
undue pressure to bear, he was justified in 
his effort to secure correct enunciation 
from his son. 

It is interesting to learn that mothers 
of hearing children here and there are 
working for correct speech from their boys 
and girls as assiduously as the most con- 
scientious mothers of the deaf. Helen 
Rogers Akers, in the May issue of Child 
Welfare, outlines her procedure with her 
own son. As a high school instructor in 
English, she says, she was dismayed, even 
appalled, by her pupils’ lack of interest 
in the spoken language. “This kind of 
inertia” struck her as peculiar and un 
necessary, and determining that her own 
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son should not arrive at high school age 
with meagre vocabulary and faulty pro- 
nunciation, she began early to lay the 
foundation for clear speech and “real joy 
in the accurate expression of thought.” 

“It is generally thought that during the 
child’s second and third years he ‘learns 
to talk.” But it is my opinion that he be- 
gins to learn on the day of his birth... .. 
The parents have it all their own way... .. 

“We had our boy watching our mouths 
and imitating the movements of our lips 
before he had uttered a word. It became a 
game with him, ‘Da-da’ is the first vocali- 
zation of many children, and so it was 
with our son. In fact he had two names 
for his father before he would attempt to 
say ‘mother.’ His first effort resulted in 
the usual ‘muvver.’ I pronounced the word 
‘mother’ over and over again, making a 
point of the th sound. At first the result 
was merely a funny little explosion, with 
the child’s tongue very much in evidence, 
but it was an amusing little game, and he 
seemed delighted with his progress. 
Other words having the ‘th’ sound were 
added, and it was not long before he was 
pronouncing “feather” (with the object 
before him), ‘thumb,’ and ‘thimble,’ with 
all the gusto of a football punter. 

“When the child began to say ‘wove’ 
and ‘wady’ for ‘love’ and ‘lady,’ I used the 
methods of former vocal teachers in bring- 
ing forward tones which our lazy Ameri- 
can habits of speech so often swallow. 
The liquid ‘I’ if persistently placed behind 
the teeth will bring forward a large num- 
ber of other sounds. Over and over again 
were the words ‘love’ and ‘lady’ neatly 
and pleasingly sounded, until the child 
had accomplished the pronunciation with 
additional words of his own. One day 
I was called to the upper rooms by kick- 
ing and stamping which seemed to be issu- 
ing from behind my closet door. ‘Wet 
me out. wet me out!’ shouted my boy’s 
playmate, who was a year and a half his 
senior. ‘He says, “Wet me out!”’ an- 
nounced my boy in fine scorn, ‘and he’s 
going to stay there until he learns to say 
it right.’ 

“From the very first, if our boy opened 
his mouth to talk, there was never any 
doubt in the minds of his hearers as to 
what he said. Once when we had some 
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guests for the afternoon, our boy came to 
me and said in low tones—but with that 
distinctness which carries to the four 
corners—‘Bridget overturned the whipped 
cream on the floor.’ Mistaking my look 
of horror, he sought to mend matters by 
the equally audible explanation: “But she 
scraped it all back in the bowl.’ 

“Just as, later, boys find pleasure in 
making collections of stamps, coins, what 
not, our boy early began a collection of 
words. And so much does he treasure an 
acquisition to his vocabulary, that he will 
hear and hold in memory an unfamiliar 
word until such time as he can ask its 
meaning. .... J An intelligence test for col- 
lege students whose record in naming the 
opposites of simple words like ‘low,’ ‘fine,’ 
‘good, ‘short,’ was, thirtv seconds, was 
given to our boy when he was six. He 
completed the list in a minute and a half.” 


Speech Defects 


The issue for April, 1931, of The 
Service Bulletin, published by the De- 
partment of Speech Education of Ithaca 
College, contains interesting articles on 
speech defects by Ralph W. Jones, Su- 
pervisor of Speech Improvement in the 
Ithaca Public Schools and William M. 
Wood, of the Medical Inspection Bureau, 
New York State Department of Education. 

To quote Mr. Jones: “Few people real- 
ize the extent and seriousness of incorrect 
speech. Teachers usually have a tendency 
to accept a slight defect in the child, ex- 
pecting him to outgrow it... . About 
ten percent of the children in the first 
three grades make such a habit of stut- 
tering that they are in danger of becom- 
ing acute cases, and about one percent do 
develop an acute ‘speech consciousness.’ ” 

Mr. Wood says, “Those not familiar 
with the speech defect field, particularly 
stammering, do not realize the serious 
nature of the disorder. The immigration 
laws of the United States do not permit 
stammerers to enter the country because 
of the likelihood of their becoming pub- 
lic charges. Due to the utter lack of de- 
pendence on them in crises they are not 
admitted to the army or navy except in 
time of war. Many psychopathic disor- 
ders arise from the constant embarrass- 


(Continued on Page 325) 
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The 
Acousticon Creed 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third . .. TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


a a 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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Experiments on Thinking 
(Continued from Page 315) 
then there is a second thought image of 
this newly-perceived object, a more sche. 
matic image. Thus if we have the idea 
of an equilateral triangle its image be. 
longs to the lowest level of thought. If 
now we experience the idea of an isosce. 
les triangle, in simple objective fashion, 
there will be a more or less accurate 
image of it also in the lowest level of 
thought. Then there may emerge a re. 
lationship between the two, the second 
being considered “like the equilateral 
triangle, but smaller, sharper, etc.” This 
may lead to the development of a schema 
of the isosceles triangle which establishes 
itself in a second level above the one in 
which are images corresponding to ob- 
jective reality. Its schematic character 
and its distance from immediate experi- 
ence allow for different structurings and 
increase the probability that it will be re- 
called, now as a triangle which is iden- 
tical neither with the equilateral nor the 
isosceles triangle. Then, if the schematic 
picture of the second level is reproduced 
through the perception of a third trian- 
gle, again there emerges a relationship, 
this time between the new objective pic- 
ture and the schema of the second level. 
Thus will a still more abstract and a still 
more plastic concept of the object come 
into existence and it will be situated in a 
third level of thought. If we follow this 
structuring further we can _ speak of 
fourth and fifth levels. It is thus a long 
way from the individual perception to the 
abstract concept which we use every 
day in speech and thought. The way is 
shortened for the hearing person because 
the speech of his environment brings 
thought into as many different relation 
ships as possible. Thus the child hears 


the word garden used one time of a vege- 
table garden, again of a place where fruit 
or flowers are grown, and he comes te 
higher levels of consciousness without 
any formal instruction. 

Considering this theory from the point 
of view of deaf children we must say: 
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The deaf have certainly the ability to 
work from lower to higher levels in their 
thinking, but they lack to a greater or 
lesser extent the means by which this 
way can be shortened, the experience of 
living in a language environment. It is 
on this account that they do not attain 
such high levels as do hearing children 
of the same ages. This means that their 
thought is more often in terms of simple 
concrete objects and activities than that 
of hearing children; it belongs more to 
the lower levels of thought. Thought on 
these lower levels is less flexible. It deals 
with concrete representations instead of 
relationships and is less easily built into 
a unified logical sequence. Hence the 
absence of synthesis in the responses of 
the deaf children in these experiments, 
their tendency to free play of the imagi- 
nation which carries them beyond the 
natural boundaries of a situation. And 
hence their difficulty in grasping cor- 
rectly what is given to them through 
language in their school work. 

For teaching this means on the one 
hand that the child must not be given 
language which is above his comprehen- 
sion. He can memorize such material, 
but does not receive from it correspond- 
ing thought images. He should be given 
material which presents little difficulty 
from the point of view of word mean- 
ing and sentence structure and which he 
can, therefore, carry into higher levels 
of his thought. In all his language 
classes, he should be asked continually 
what is meant by the ideas that are given 
to him and which he uses. Such exer- 
cise will help him to direct his thought 
into the higher levels. 





Speech Defects 
(Continued from Page 323) 
ment and humiliation which is the com- 
mon lot of the stammerer ... . 

“It has been shown by many investi- 
gators that stammerers are almost uni- 
versally of normal or superior intelli- 
gence, and hence from an economic stand- 
point there is every reason why they 
should receive attention.” 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Epirn M. Bue t, Exiza 
McSHerry Woopror, AND Couin S. BUELL 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 

Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 

Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, I, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








If you want your Volta Review 
with you on your 


VACATION 
notify this office promptly 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 


Jena Method of Speech Reading 
The Michigan State Normal College offers 


courses in speech reading. Four hours a day 
instruction and practice. Students enter at 
the beginning of any term. Cost of the 
course approximately six cents an hour for 
residents of Michigan, eight cents an hour 
for non-residents. For further information 


address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
C. M. ELLIOTT, Director 

MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 
Associate Professor 
MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 


versity Instructor 





THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Price, $3.50 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 


826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT 


Executive Secretary 
Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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Safety 
(Continued from Page 304) 
escort them across two busy thoroughfares 
and a square to their various cars twice 
daily. 

One boy who proved trustworthy was 
given a white traffic belt to wear. He 
walked at the head of the group and 
stopped at the curbing until all the group 
were ready and the attendant gave the 
word to cross. Soon others were given the 
honor of wearing the belt for weekly pe 
riods and in this way helpfulness, self- 
reliance, obedience and dependability were 
fostered and developed in our older boys, 
Occasionally Officer Wall, on his motor. 
cycle, made an unexpected appearance 
along the route and gave them a word of 
direction or approbation. I made the trip 
to the square with the children and the at- 
tendant several times and also spoke to 
the motormen on the various cars, telling 
them that any misbehavior on the part of 
our pupils might be reported to the at 
tendant and we would make efforts to cor. 
rect it. The boys soon saw that school dis 
cipline must be maintained from home to 
school and vice versa. It is a fact that 
since school began this year we have had 
no word of the boys’ loitering, quarreling 
or standing up on the cars. 

But alas, during our past summer vaca 
tion, the powers that be saw fit to change 
the city traffic light signals. Where yellow 
formerly meant “walk across” it now 
means a warning light, and red and yellow 
together mean “walk.” It was a simple 
matter to explain the change to our older 
group, but a more difficult one to change 
the younger ones’ habits, and we also teach 
the new babies who enter each year. Here 
again the safety officer helped by bringing 
to the school room a replica of an electric 
traffic sign. This he had made in a manual 
training class in one of the city schools 
One good demonstration lesson and the 


deed was done. Every child knew the 


procedure to follow when the _lighis 
changed. 

Our play or recess period is spent out 
of-doors in the rear of our building. The 
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space is a large concrete one and is ideal 
for games and ball playing. However, it 
is the entrance to several buildings and 
many cars and trucks pass through it 
daily. 

Of course, the chauffeurs slow down as 
it is a school ground, but some of them 
were surprised when a group did not scat- 
ter on repeated sounding of their horns. 
To remove any chance of misunderstand- 
ing or a possible accident, the police de- 
partment furnished us with a movable 
sign which says “Caution—Deaf Children” 
on both sides. This is placed at the en- 
trance of the passageway during the time 
our children are on the grounds. 

At the regular monthly meeting of our 
Parent-Teacher Club, we explained what 
we were doing in school. At one meeting, 
the officer gave a talk on his work in the 
schools and pointed out the extra need for 
cultivating obedience and carefulness in 
our deaf boys, and girls. The parents 
quickly realized the importance of teach- 
ing the children to obey traffic officers’ 
tules and signals, and have given their 
cooperation whole-heartedly. 

Marked improvement in behavior on the 
street, a better group spirit, and a de- 
veloped safety consciousness have made 
our efforts seem quite worth while. 

The following are some of the expres- 
sions taught in the classroom: 

Look both ways before you cross the 
street. 

Look left and right. 

Walk across the street. 

Do not run across the street. 

Watch the lights. 

Help the small children. 

Cross on the crosswalks. 

Obey the policeman. 

Obey the boy with the belt. 

Obey Mrs. Eaton. 

All walk together. 





We are glad if a child is cautious 
enough to care for himself in a precari- 
ous situation but if caution becomes a 
killjoy it is deplorable. 

—Harriet M. Johnson. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING 


Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
ROSE I. DAVIS 


Terrace Court Apartments, Birmingham, Ala. 





IF, 
on your 
VACATION 


you want your 


VOLTA REVIEW 


with you, 
send a notice of your 


summer address to the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Cleary Oral School 
for 


Deafened Children 


A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October 1st 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 





SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip-Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 








REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 


Price, $2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Boy Scout Work 
(Continued from Page 298) 


life-saving, path-finding, first aid,  firg 
aid to animals, scholarship, carpentry, 
safety, journalism, book-binding, plumb. 
ing, cycling, automobiling, pioneering, 
swimming, cooking, camping, leathercraff, 
business, poultry keeping, basketry, ete, 
A glance at this list is convincing proof 
that these boys are getting a broad and 
practical training from their Scout work 


There are naturally some drawbacks 
to Scout work for the deaf and thes 
call for special care on the part of the 
leader and some adaptation of the work 
to their needs. In other words, it takes 
better teaching ability to be a successful 
Scoutmaster of deaf boys than of hear. 
ing boys. The greatest difficulty seems to 
be that of language. Such branches of the 
work as instruction in first aid, nature 
work, and some of the Merit Badges, are 
difficult for boys with a limited vocabu 
lary. Some teachers overcome this draw. 
back by restating the more difficult parts 
of the Manual in simpler language, by 
dividing the troop into small groups and 
assigning each one to an assistant for 
careful teaching, and by much prelimi: 
nary use of the blackboard to make every 
part of the lesson clear before giving 
it to the boys for study. Such subjects 
as bird study are also hard to master 
because in some cases wild birds must 
be recognized by their song and ar 
rarely seen clearly in the woods. A Scout 
Manual for the use of the deaf would 
be useful in such matters. 

Of the essential value of the ideals 
of Scouting to all boys, whether normal 
or deaf, there can be no question. It has 
been sponsored by such men as Lord 
Baden Powell, Theodore Roosevelt, Cal 
vin Coolidge, President Hoover, and 
scores of other leaders of international 
fame. It has also banded together the 
boyhood of all nations in a brotherhood 
of service. The World-Wide Jamboree 


was described by one of the Scoutmastet 
as the “greatest gathering of youth sine 
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the Third Crusade in the Middle Ages.” 

Scouting provides “plenty of work 
that looks like play, standards of ex- 
cellence that a boy can appreciate, rules 
of conduct which he must obey, positions 
of responsibility which he may occupy 
when he qualifies himself to fill them— 
in a word, a program that appeals to a 
boy’s instinct and a method adapted to 
a boy’s nature.” Best of all, perhaps, it 
has given him a religion freed from 
grown-up phraseology and suited to his 
special needs. If a boy can be led to 
promise voluntarily: 

To do my duty to God and my 


Country. 
To help other people at all times. 
To keep myself physically — strong, 


mentally awake, and morally straight, 
what more can you or I hope to give 
him as a key to success in life? 
There are troops of Boy Scouts in the 
following schools for the deaf: Mystic, 
Connecticut; St. Augustine, Florida; Jack- 
sonville, Illinois; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Frederick, Mary- 
land; Northampton, Massachusetts; Flint, 
Michigan; Faribault, Minnesota; Jack- 
son, Mississippi; Boulder, Montana; 
Trenton, New Jersey; Lexington Avenue 
School, New York City; Rome, New 
York; Malone, New York; Devil’s Lake, 
North Dakota; Columbus, Ohio; Sulphur 
and Taft, Oklahoma; Salem, Oregon; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Providence, 
Rhode Island; Cedar Springs, South 
Carolina; Brattleboro, Vermont; Staun- 
ton, Virginia; Vancouver, Washington; 
Delavan, Wisconsin; Philippine Islands. 





(Continued from Page 319) 
Miss Mattie Wynne, Virginia School 
Miss Julia Ziskowski, Beverly School 
Two weeks hence there will be as many 
more ready for final signatures. Re- 
quests for forms continue to come in. 
Evidences that the work of the depart- 
ment of registration is being accepted by 
school officials adds to the significance 
of this service to our members. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by a 3A 
Audiometer, and hearing in- 
struments demonstrated by ap- 
pointment. Guild House offers 
bedrooms for students and visitors at reduced 
rates during summer months. Office hours 
9-5 daily except Sundays and Holidays. 
Visitors welcome. 








CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Meth 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 





BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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EARS AND THE MAN K R I} y 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened ‘as. ti 
— n 
by Now I dare say you never got up at li 
ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. three o’clock on a mid-summer morning. c 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN Some people get up then because they n 
Price—$2.10, postpaid want to catch salmon; and some because ce 
they want to climb Alps; and a al 
THE VOLTA BUREAU ee b h P am” great a 
Soon 0. Webbe, D.C. many more because they must, like Tom. j 
1337 3m arte ee ; But I assure you that three o’clock of a P 
mid-summer morning is the pleasantest 
BOOKS FOR THE DEAF time of all the twenty-four hours and all 
By LOUISE UPHAM “meg Prey fase 
Principal of Chesheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. the three hundred sixty-five days; and ‘“ 
The Beginner’s Book $1.00 why everyone does not get up then | v 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes —. $1.00 5 : 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes $1.00 | never could tell save that they are deter- ~ 
i enone mage as eg or mined to spoil their nerves and ruin n 
Author their complexion by doing all night what hi 
they might just as well do all day. - 
STRAIGHT LANGUAGE —Charles Kingsley’s “Water Babies” 
(Scond Edition) x 4 A 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
a8 hacia si tine: ai The teacher should give the best that Ju 
mothers of deaf children is in him to his work, seeking fuller de- Je 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. _— Staunton, Va. | velopment of his powers and _ abilities, 
Price $3.15, postpaid and new sources of interests and inspira- A 
tion. In this he should keep alive his 
outside interests and hobbies, that he may A 
HEARING An The frequently forget his work and renew his S, 
spirit for the resumption of his labors. 
—Almon R. Buis. 
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There are too many one-hundred-per- Ju 
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WALDMAN, WADE AND ARETZ Frenchmen, Englishmen, etc. Never in 
the history of the world has there been a Ai 
“A comprehensive scientific study of par- greater need for training in international 
tially deafened school children to deter- interdependence. We are not now living Sc 
mine the relation es defective a on a small homestead as our grandfath- 
and certain well defined conditions in the , : . : 
oiilic.ctth, A.olamne duly ta ab ers did, producing and consuming all by 
field, it presents corrected data upon which our own hands. We are dependent upon Be: 
are based conservative deductions and from nearly all parts of the world. What do |_ is 
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which constructive remedial programs are we need to do about it? th 
coke —Russell L. Packard. 
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Price, $2.10 postpaid Most injustice is not inflicted deliber- | 
ately, but because people do not take the | do 
Order from trouble to think things out. | se) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU , Rudyard Kipling. | bu 
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A people will not tolerate the absence 
of beauty from its common life forever. 
For a nation that forgets beauty will in 
time find even the foundations of its tech- 
nical and economic achievements crumb- 
ling. I suggest that beauty is better and 
cheaper than the big stick as an instru- 
ment for maintaining law and order, and 
contentment and satisfaction. A _ reforest- 
ation policy can make possible vast areas 
of beauty in which the soul of these peo- 
ple can continually renew itself. 


—Glenn Frank. 


* * * 


Let us remember that nothing befalls 
us that is not in the nature of ourselves. 
Whether you journey to the end of the 
world, or merely walk around your house, 
none but yourself shall you meet in the 
highway of fate. 

—Matelinck’s “Wisdom and Destiny.” 
*& * * 

It takes so little to make us sad. 

Just a slighting word or a doubting sneer, 

Just a scornful smile on some lips held 
dear, 

And our footsteps lag, tho the goal seems 
near, 

And we lose the courage and hope we 
had. 


So little it takes to make us sad. 


It takes so little to make us glad. 

Just a cheering clasp of a friendly hand, 

Just a word from one who can understand, 

And we finish the task we long had 
planned, 

And we lose the doubt and the fear we 
had. 

So little it takes to make us glad. 


—Ida Goldsmith Morris. 


* * * 


Tests seem to show that “persistence” 
is chiefly a matter of interest in either 
the activity itself or its net results. 

—Frank Astor. 
* * * 

Boys and girls who are very sociable 
do not rank at the top of the scale of 
service to others, as might be expected. 
but tend to remain in the middle of the 
scale. The sociable youngsters are not 
the most co-operative, nor are they the 
least. 

—Frank Astor. 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
EARS 


opens them 


and 


wide to 
the world of 


sound 





The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone. 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of our home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. V. R. 7 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NOW OUT 


The Story of Lip Reading: 
Its Genesis and Development 


by 
FRED DE LAND 


Revised and brought down to date by Harriet 
Andrews Montague 


Of interest to every hard of hearing per- 
son and every teacher of lip reading. 


The first effort to present a complete his- 
torical study of the development of 
this means of communication. 


$2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-ofdoor sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
$10.00 


Series I. 
each, with manual... 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... $17.00 

Series IIT. Myths _....___________. $10.00 

oe | ener $35.00 
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AND: 


True 
There was a young fellow of Crewe 
Who was terribly frightened by flu; 
He spoiled his complexion 
Through fear of infection, 
Having fixed on a gas mask with glue! 
—Anon. 





Starting One.—The family was en- 
tertaining friends at dinner. In the mid- 
dle of the meal a child’s voice was heard 
coming from the floor above. “Mother!” 

“What is it, Archie?” asked the mother, 

“There’s only clean towels in the bath. 
room, said the voice. “Shall I start 
one?” 

The Magician.—The magician was 
getting along very nicely with his _per- 
formance until he came to the place 
where he was supposed to call down a 
dove from the stage wings to take its 
place on his shoulder. (He had an assist- 
ant stationed above who was to release 
the bird at a given signal.) The signal 
given, however, what was the magician’s 
astonishment to see instead of the dove, 
a cat come drifting down on the almost 
invisible string. 

“Where’s the dove?” he whispered 
héarsely as he recovered his balance. 

“Inside the cat,” came back the prompt 
response. 


Waited Too Long.—Illustrating the 
dangers of procrastination, a speaker told 
the story of the lady who wanted to join 
a certain beauty chorus. She wrote out 
an application, enclosing her photograph, 
and received a note asking her to call for 
an interview. Imagine her surprise to 
be told by the manager, almost as soon 
as he saw her, that she was too late. 

“Is the position filled?” she asked, in 
some surprise 

“No,” he replied. “But you should 
have come when you had that picture 
taken.”—Tid Bits. 
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Heavenly Voices.—A small boy had 
watched a telephone repairman climb a 
pole, connect a test set and try to obtain 
connection with the test board. There 
was some trouble obtaining the connec- 
tion. The boy, after listening for a time, 
hurried into his house and called to his 
mother: “Mother! Mother! Come out 
here! There’s a man up a telephone pole 
talking to Heaven.” 

“What makes you think he is talking 
to Heaven?” asked the mother, as she 
came to the door and looked out. 

“Because,” said the boy, earnestly, “he 
hollered out: ‘Hello! Hello! Good Lord, 
what’s the matter up there—can’t any 
one hear’ ?” 


Look Pleasant, Please! 


We cannot, of course, all be handsome, 
And it’s hard for us all to be good. 
We are sure, now and then, to be lonely, 
And we don’t always do as we should. 

To be patient is not always easy, 
To be cheerful is much harder still; 
But at least we can always be pleasant 
If we make up cur minds that we will. 
—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 





The Traffic Cop’s Revenge?—In an 
Ohio town, says the Kansas City Star, a 
clergyman was summoned to court for a 
violation of the traffic rules. 

“Now,” said the judge after listening 
to the testimony of the man, “you say 
you were going at only eighteen miles an 
hour, but the officer says you were going 
at thirty. I do not like to doubt the 
word of either of you. Can you think of 
any reason why he should make the state- 
ment if it is not true—has he any grudge 
against you?” 

“No,” responded the clergyman, 
thoughtfully. ““No—I can’t think of any- 
thing—unless it is that I married him 
three years ago.” 


The Absentmined Professor !—The 
professor was having his tan shoes pol- 
ished at the corner stand and the boot- 
black inquired, “Light or dark, sir?” 

“I’m not particular,” replied the pro- 
fessor, dreamily, “but please do not give 
me the neck.” 
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The Phipps Unit 


PHIPPS UNIT 
is designed to 
Re-educate the Hearing 


It makes use of the principle of bone con- 
duction. For the first time this principle is 
made available for the deafened and the deaf 
to use in the home or school in a persistent 
effort to tone up the residual hearing or to re- 
educate hearing that has become dormant 
through lack of use. It quickens sound per- 
ception. Through bone conduction radio pro- 
grams are brought within hearing range, elimi- 
nating nerve strain perceptibly. Unit supplied 
at small cost. Easily attached to radio, elec- 
tric phonograph with records, or electric audio 
amplifier. 


THE PHIPPS UNIT 


88 Tremont Street 


Boston Massachusetts 











a hs ik - 


CROWNING OF THE MAY QUEEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











The Volta Review 





Do you know about 


The American Association 
To Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf? 


It was established in 1890 by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, “to aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
speech and speech reading.” It owns 
and directs the work of the Volta 
Bureau, maintains training classes 
for teachers of deaf children, dis- 
semiates literature in regard to the 
home training of such children, con- 
ducts a teachers’ agency for its mem- 
bers, and answers questions of all 


kinds regarding deafness (except 


medical and legal questions). 





It publishes 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


which is sent free to all of its mem- 
bers. All teachers of the deaf and 
all parents and friends of deaf and 
partially deaf children should re- 
ceive its help. For further particu- 
lars, address 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Know Your Own World 


Are you familiar with the history of the 
Federation, its formation and development? 





The account is told in the Conference 
Proceedings volumes issued each year. 


From the first published proceedings of 
1921, through the last in 1930, the unique 
story of the hard of hearing world is un- 


folded. 


All Proceedings Numbers Sell for 
$1.00 each. 


Libraries, Leagues, and individuals should 
complete their files now. 


Order from 


The Federation 


1601 35th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DEAFENED) 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated} 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so} 
many are looking for. It is a real GES 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, In 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. 





' We make no extravagant claims; all we askji fe 


f 
‘ 








